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CHINA-ISM IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
Tue political system of China, which shuts the country 
up in itself, with no access for ideas from any other 
part of the earth, is deplored as something peculiar to 
a distant and essentially barbarous region—something 
from which we are happily exempt. It seems to be 
thought that we, on the contrary, encourage intercourse 
with other nations, and that Western Europe is thus 
brought into circumstances totally opposite to those of 
China. It may be questioned, however, if our case is 
so different as it is generally thought to be. We have, 
indeed, in Western Europe, no positive rules for the 
exclusion of strangers and their ideas, beyond the 
passport-system and the regulations for restraining the 
introduction of foreign newspapers and books, which 
exist in greater or less force in all portions of that 
region excepting Britain. But, altogether apart from 
these systems, it is evident that a self-containedness, 
resembling that of China, in some degree marks our 
own country and all others, whether more or less 
civilised than ours. 

What is even more remarkable, we find in groups of 
countries associated under one government a certain 
self-containedness that seems as inveterate as if they 
had nothing whatever in common. Between England 
and Scotland, which have been under one legislature 
for a century and a half, we might have expected ere 
now an assimilation at least insuring that any pecu- 
liar arrangement found beneficial in the one would 
be adopted by the other. But we know that this is 
not the case. In Scotland, the state prosecutes the 
criminal ; and the jury comes to a vote, the majority 
determining the verdict. ‘The corresponding arrange- 
ments in England are irrational and inconvenient to a 
ridiculous extent; everybody sees and admits their 
absurdity, yet, to all appearance, the example of rational 
procedure in the northern part of the island exists in 
vain. So also, there is a system of registration in 
Scotland, which makes every person aware, for a trifle, 
not only of the precise title of every proprietorship of 
real estate in the country, but of the amount of money 
borrowed upon any piece of land, so that a proposing 
purchaser or a proposing money-lender is in perfect 
safety, and acts with the greatest facility. It has 
been often to introduce this highly useful 
institution into England ; but had it been some custom 
of the Hindoos or the ancient Mexicans, utterly alien 
to European ideas, it could not have been treated 
with more dread and suspicion than it has been in the 
Houses of Parliament. It takes but ten hours and 
fifty minutes to go from London to Edinburgh, where 

this institution will be seen working in perhaps the 


fifth or sixth century of its existence, to the universal 
satisfaction of a large and intelligent community ; and 
yet England is as walled against it as is the Celestial 
Empire. 

A system of yearly tenancy, or tenancy at will, 
exists, as we all know, in England and Ireland, and its 
bad effects are abundantly seen, though in many districts 
softened by a certain kindliness of feeling between 
the parties concerned. It is manifest that, under such a 
system, the tenant is without motive for exerting him- 
self in the improvement of the land, and must suffer in 
his character as a citizen from being so entirely under 
the control of another man. Practically, we repeat, a 
good understanding between the parties makes things 
not so bad everywhere; but the general operation of 
the system is mischievous. In Ireland, it makes the 
farmhouse a hovel, prevents serviceable enclosures, 
and causes one year to be an exact repetition of the 
misery of the last. Now, in Scotland, all these evils 
are avoided by a system which may be described as 
universal there—namely, the granting of leases for nine- 
teen years. The nineteen years’ tenant exhibits himself 
clearly before the world as a respectable member of 
the middle classes, comparatively independent in his 
position, and a zealous improver of his acres. The 
system has made a vast portion of a naturally poor 
country into a garden. It works to the entire satis- 
faction of the community, so that such words as tenant- 
right, which are as watchwords of rebellion against 
property in England and Ireland, are unknown in Scot- 
land. One would think that it were easy for England 
and Ireland to study this serviceable system and adopt 
it, or rather that it could scarcely be restrained from 
spreading into those countries. Yet if we were to 
inquire into the views of even enlightened and intelli- 
gent English landlords on this system, we should find 
that they knew little or nothing about it, or, if they 
were fully aware of it, had no active feeling on the 
subject, regarding it as something merely theoretical. 
In this respect, too, England is a China. 

We all know how defective are the means for 
educating the people of England and Scotland, and 
that it might be otherwise but for the difficulties occa- 
sioned by religious divisions. The various religious 
bodies, each fearful to lose its own ground, and eager 
to acquire new, exert themselves to plant schools, and 
have succeeded to a certain extent, thus so far com- 
pensating for an evil which ought not in any degree to 
exist. The defects of this system, in preventing proper 
combinations, in making mankind see and feel their 
religious divisions almost from the cradle, and leaving 
that to the accident of particular local zeal, which 
should be certain and all-pervasive, are obvious. It is 
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defended on grounds which assume that there is no 
right alternative. Yet in countries so accessible 


versal i 
binations, and avoids the evils just 
to. The American Popular Schools are de- 
scribed in the books of numberless travellers; the 
Irish National Schools are dla oy to everybody’s inspec- 
tion ; yet, for any good t to us, these institutions 
might as well not exist. Many who know something 
about them, are still of opinion ‘that they only get over 
the religious difficulty by setting religion en rd 
whereas the fact is, that religion is fully cared for, only 
in a way which gives no tical body any pre- 
tence to have an exclusive control. In America, the 
clergy sit perfectly quiet, while the laity conduct the 
ordinary education of the country at the general cost. 
They know very well that, under the provisions which 
have been hem Ay the religious feelings of the people 
are in no danger of decay ; and after ages of trial, this 
system co-exists with a degree of religious feeling in 
the nation which is nowhere exceeded. Strange that 
we can obtain no benefit from the example in Britain! 
It fully appears that there is a China of the mind as 
well as a China of the state. 

In England, the responsibilities of partners are 
unlimited; and we see certain definite evils thence 
arising. In France, they are limited, so as to permit 
of numerous persons making little ventures in trade 
on the joint-stock principle, who would same be 
obliged to keep their savings immured in banks. The 
benefits of what our neighbours call partnership en 
commandite are many and manifest. With us, they are 
particularly desirable, as giving a motive for econo- 
mical and temperate life among the humbler classes. 
Yet year after year passes, and we continue to keep 
the plan at a distance. We either know little of it, or 
we are indifferent to it, notwithstanding its popularity 
and good results in other countries. It might be 
curious to attempt to estimate the ioe Repos be 
required to get the mere fact of the success of the plan 
in France impressed sufficiently on the ware 

le only a day’s journey distant, not to 
that which w a be be required to incline them to adopt 
it amongst 

If such be the case with nations so enlightened as 
those of Britain and France, what are we to expect of 
others less noted for civilisation? Does it not appear 
as if China were only the type of what is more or less a 
general condition? We speak of the agenciés at work 
for undoing the prejudices of mankind—the railway, the 
electric telegraph, the but how slow is the ope- 


a of all fears | unfeeli 


THE DOWER. 
Wuewn Mr Abbotson, of Abbotson Park, married to 
please himself, it was not without reason that his rela- 


want of those other essentials which he ought to have 
sought for in a wife. But Mr Abbotson was more 
distinguished for a kind heart and a yielding temper, 
than for strength of intellect or fine perceptions ; 
thought it particularly hard that he could not marry 


as | the motherless baby, named Anna, after its deceased 


aside; | And Mrs Churton was right; for by the time little 


and | his library 


“| ask her on a visit to Churton Place, accompanied by 


consoled, seeking and finding comfort only in caressing 


parent. Mr Abbotson’s only sister, Mrs Churton, a 
lady some years his senior, and wedded to a wealthy 
landed proprietor in the adjacent county, vainly offered 
either to become a visitor at Abbotson Park, or to 
take charge of the poor baby; both overtures were 
rejected by the bereaved husband, but Mrs Churton, 
a sensible and shrewd woman, did not despair. She 
smiled, and said something about time and patience, 


Anna had completed her second year, Mr Abbotson 
again emerged from solitude, and by degrees renewed 
his acquaintance with the world and with his former 
associates. 

Being of a temperament very likely to run into ex- 
tremes, it soon became apparent that he not only 
determined to seek matrimonial happiness a second 
time, but that he resolved to seek it in a very diffe- 
rent sphere from that in which he had first chosen a 
bride. Mrs Churton, who had been the only one of her 
brother’s kindred who had countenanced or shewn kind- 
ness to the first Mrs Abbotson—notwithstanding she had 
used her best influence to dissuade him from the mar- 
riage—now exerted that influence again, in endeavours 
to persuade him that something more than mere empty 
rank would be desirable. But no; Mr Abbotson’s elec- 
tion was already made—the penniless sister of a Scotch 
nobleman, who made up in pride what she lacked in 
siller, becoming his second bride. His estates were 
strictly entailed in the male line, and he ardently 
desired the birth of a son, there being indeed but slender 
provision for daughters, owing to an accumulation of 
pecuniary embarrassments. Great, therefore, was the 
disappointment of himself and Lady Janet, when four 
daughters made their appearance successively, and no 
heir arrived to inherit the property and preserve the 
name. From the very commencement of her marriage, 
Lady Janet had evinced coldness and contempt for 
the step-daughter, whose maternal ancestry she always 
alluded to with such strong abhorrence, that had they 
been outcasts from respectable society, instead of indus- 
trious workers, she could not have been more virulent 
in ——— and invective. And not only did she 
cherish this feeling herself, but she took every pains 
to instil it in the bosoms of her own daughters, 
who too readily imbibed the lessons taught by their 
mother. Daily insults, daily slights, Anna had been 
accustomed to from infancy, heaped unrelentingly 
upon her cms defenceless head by the coarse-minded 
ing woman, who ruled with iron sway over her 
weak-minded husband. Covert taunts and insinua- 
tions respecting her plebeiah origin on the maternal 
side, were so habitually listened to in silence by the 
poor girl, that at length Anna became absolutely half 
ashamed of herself, and ceased to wonder whether she 
was really as plain and —— as Lady Janet on every 
occasion declared her to be. 

Mrs Churton, now a childless widow, witnessed in 
silence much of this cruel injustice; but she had a 
dislike to interference in families; she knew Lady 
Janet to be a violent, wrathful woman; and she was 
well aware that Mr Abbotson had no longer any will of 
his own: in short, that henpecked gentleman was now 
a confirmed invalid, and seldom quitted the precincts of 

. The only means by which Mrs Churton 
judged it possible, consistent with her principles, to 
alleviate Anna’s unhappy position, was sometimes to 


, ill-concealed, of the notice bestowed 
on the eldest Miss Abbotson, a notice 
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. one or more of her younger sisters—a request not i] 
ended in the death of Mrs Abbotson, when the little always graciously acceded to by Lady Janet, who 
daughter which she had presented to her husband was | grudged the loss of Anna’s services, and who also 
but a few weeks old. He mourned the loss of his wife a ey 
with sincerity, and for a long time refused to be} by Mrs | 
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pot suit Lady Janet to quarrel with Mrs Churton, 
who was a queer eccentric old lady; and who, though 
perfectly courteous and affable to them all, had a 
certain mischievous twinkle in her keen gray eye, which 
troubled and puzzled Lady Janet on more occasions 
than one. Then, at Churton Place, they were sure of 
meeting pleasant society, for Mrs Churton was ex- 
tremely lar, and a universal favourite with the gay 
young seslaionn of the neighbourhood, who delighted 

in her cheerful good-natured conversation, and perhaps 
. relished the unique wines with which the late Mr 
Churton had stocked his capacious cellars. Proud and 
insolent like their mother, Anna’s half-sisters regarded 
her with almost equal dislike; and had it not been for 
Mrs Churton’s kindness, Anna’s warm and sensitive 
heart would have been hopelessly crushed. There was 
aother individual at Churton Place, whose smile of 
welcome and affection had made a deeper and more 
dangerous impression. This was not altogether unob- 
served by Mrs Churton, who, however, conceived that 
she performed her duty in speaking very openly of 
|| Charles Churton’s prospects, and of her late husband’s 
|| will, in connection with his nephew’s actions. By this 
will, Charles was to inherit his uncle’s large fortune on 
|| Mrs Churton’s decease, who enjoyed a life-interest only ; 
| bu alas! there was a proviso which prevented the 
|| young man from pleasing himself in the choice of a 
| wife. Had it not been for that proviso, it is more than 
| likely that Anna Abbotson would soon have been 

| removed to a happier home, as Charles Churton’s 
|| bride; but, unfortunately, he had been brought up to 


| no profession, and he could not think of dooming her 
| toinevitable poverty. It is more than likely, too, that 
| Lady Janet and her handsome girls would have treated 
|| him with a little more consideration, had it not been 
|| for that fatal proviso, which rendered their case hope- 
|| less—a fact which caused both aunt and nephew to 
| exchange many sly smiles, when witnessing the perfect 
| nonchalance which these ladies regarded him with, 
! though Charles was well-looking and agreeable enough 
|| to endanger the peace of less mercenary damsels than 
|| the four prudently-brought-up Misses Abbotson. He 
was a generous warm-hearted fellow too, one in whose 
|| hands the happiness of a gentle woman’s life might 
|| safely be intrusted. However, Charles was not worth 
wasting a thought about, for Lady Janet had but one 
object in life—the securing rich or suitable matches 
jor the portionless beauties ; and Charles Churton was 
prohibited by his whimsical uncle’s will from marry- 
ing any lady whose dower was Jess than L.10,000; a 
marriage, too, which was to take place within a given 
period—the limit of which Mrs Churton began to think 
was rather startlingly near. Failing these conditions, 
Charles forfeited all claim to the fortune, which then 
Would be dispersed among various charities. 

It was time for the busy old lady to bestir herself, 
for Charles seemed wonderfully apathetic in the matter. 
Mrs Churton’s kind heart felt for poor Anna, for, with 
quick perception, she had read that Charles was not 
indifferent to this eldest niece, though he was too 
honourable to breathe a word of his passion in the 
ear of one whose early trials were so severe. But 

Charles had speaking eyes—and eyes will speak truth, 
despite the most prudential resolves— but the case 
was hopeless, for ‘Anna had not 10,000 pence of 
her own in the world, much less L.10,000. Mrs 
Churton and said must find a bride 


laughed, 
for Charles; but it would be a difficult task, for 
icular—yet it must be 


he would have chosen 
It never entered into the heads of 


any of them, that Auna'oee the lady-love of Charles 
Churton ; such a conjecture would have been too wild, 
too unlikely for sober imagining. Compared with her 
dashing young sisters, Anna was a homely creature; 
but Gene who looked beyond mere externals, beheld 
the light of truth beaming in her soft blue eyes, and 
were struck with the patient sweetness with w she 
endured her many wrongs. Anna’s graces of person 
and mind were all unobtrusive; as for Mrs Churton, she 
deemed Anna Abbotson peerless, and the worthy dame 
or 

When away from the atmosphere of Abbotson Park, 
Anna quite a different creature, and it did Mrs 
Churton’s kind heart good to hear her merry musical 
laugh, and to behold her sparkling ways; she appeared 
like a tender floweret reviving in a purer and more 
genial climate, after being bowed down beneath some 
unhealthy and crushing power. At home, Anna never 
was asked to sing, although she possessed a fine voice, 
and her four sisters were deficient in vocal accomplish- 
ment, confining their displays to brilliant instrumental 
performance: hence Lady Janet always made a point 
of declaring, that she did not care for squalling, except 
at the cnr preferred concerted pieces for the 
harp and piano. Anna sketched beautifully in water- 
colours—views from nature, sweet little bits of rural 
scenery ; her sisters excelled as caricaturists—a humor- 
ous but dangerous talent. Lady Janet detested ‘wishy- 
washy drawings with blue skies and green trees!’ she 
could look at nothing but lifelike etchings, where each 
individual could be immediately recognised, and she 
might have added, laughed at. Anna’s sketches were 
kept in the background, and Anna’s voice was silent ; 
Anna’s temper was pronounced bad and unsociable; and, 
in short, the poor girl, with a fund of native refinement 
and elegance which Lady Janet and her daughters 
were incapable of a ting, was regarded by most 
of the visitors at Abbotson Park as a bashful, unedu- 
cated, disagreeable young woman, far inferior to her 
four handsome, cheerful, amiable, obliging, accomplished 
sisters. 

The crowd in Vanity Fair are prone to form such 
judgments: a little veneer, a little French polish, and 
the flimsy groundwork of the article is never scru- 
tinised or detected, the outside presenting a fair and 
fashionable aspect. Anna passed so many hours of 
her life in solitude, that she had plenty of time for 
self-examination and serious thought; she had learned 
the lesson of universal charity, and made many allow- 
ances for her step-mother ; endeavouring by gentleness 
and forbearance to soften that obdurate selfish heart. 
But, alas! it was too stony for any such process, and 
Lady Janet always regarded her step-daughter with 
watchful and suspicious eyes, as a natural enemy to the 
interests of herself and her four blossoms. Such a 
rankling jealousy was fostered towards poor Anna, that 
many a time when she might have cheered and com- 
forted her disappointed father—soured in temper and 
broken in health as Mr Abbotson was—she was with- 
held from the attempt by the surveillance placed over 
her actions, and the domestic tumults which ensued. 
Nevertheless, although he did not fully know the worth 
and sweetness of his eldest born, Mr Abbotson saw 
and knew enough to be aware that Anna had not fair 
play; but he could not venture to contradict Lady 
Janet, or to reason or expostulate with his womankind. 
They were too much for his nerves. So he let them 
settle matters their own way, and battle it out among 
themselves ; only thinking secretly, that Anna was in 
all respects far more refined than any of them—earl’s 
daughter and granddaughters though they were. “And 
so thought Mrs Churton also; and she a agreed 
with Charles when that young ” gentleman pro 
Anna Abbotson’s rare stailes very bewitching, 
more frequent pensive moods very 


i which Anna repaid by the warmest affection and 
| | gratitude, secretly clinging to Mrs Churton as her | : 
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At Churton Park, Anna warbled like ae ee 
and sketched like an artist ; Mrs Churton, who reigned 
in her own house with despotic sway, insisting on 
bringing her accomplishments into requisition, although 
by no means di ig those of the four beauties. 
Lady Janet had no just grounds for complaint, 
although she secretly hated Mrs Churton—a fact that 
observant dame was perfectly aware of, though appear- 
ing innocently unconscious. ‘Your sister’s lynx cyes 
are everywhere,’ exclaimed Lady Janet to her passive 
husband ; ‘and she can mar as well as make a match, I 
believe, as well as most troublesome old ladies; so, for 
the sake of your four poor girls, Mr Abbotson, I must 
beware of offending her, or I'd tell her a bit of my 
mind pretty plainly.’ 

‘Well, my dears,’ said Lady Janet one day to her 
daughters, ‘I wonder what is in the wind now with that 
tiresome old Aunt Churton of yours. It is months since 
we received an invitation to Churton Place, though, to be 
sure, the old soul has been absent from home with her 
hopeful nephew, Mr Charles, hunting about for a wife 
with the required dower, I suppose. She writes in such 
high spirits, and seems so full of fun, that I don’t doubt 
she has succeeded ; and now she asks two of you, girls, 
and Miss Anna of course (no denial for her, says 
madam), to accompany me on a few days’ visit to meet 

friends of hers. She mentions also that 
young Mr Passingham is expected. He’s a friend of 
Charles Churton’s, girls, and an “eligible” in the best 
sense of the word—young, rich, handsome, and unmar- 
pod So we must go of course, and take that moping 
oe pene us, or Mrs Churton will be offended. She 
and 
ining precious aunt; 

she'll be all the better foil for you, my dears, and 
off your brilliant beauty and fashionable tournure by 
the contrast. Your papa is invited—but of course he 
won’t go—and Blanch and Laura will stay with him. 
It’s absolutely abominable that Anna should be forced 
forward in the place my children might fill—vulgar, 


I’ve no patience with her cat-like ways—that I’ve not.’ 
Here Lady Janet paused for breath. How frequently 
we hate those whose presence causes self-u 
and is in itself a silent reproof! 

* Who can the friends be Aunt Churton alludes to?’ 
said Henrietta, the eldest of the four sisters. ‘I hope 
they're people of fashion and consequence. I should 

80, as you are asked, mamma.’ 

‘Yes, my dear; from the way the letter is worded, it 
strikes me that your aunt particularly desires we should 
be introduced to them ; and although she is a very odd 

your Aunt ‘Churton, my dears, yet she is a 
and has a nice set of acquaintances, I must say,’ 
replied Lady Janet, kissing Henrietta, as she added: 
can help it; and I’m sure I pity poor Charles Churton 
from my soul. ener you see, Mr Passingham is 
shall 


Anna felt strangely nervous as she once more 
Churton Place, and, pale and silent, She 


noticing, or even seeming to be aware of her presence. 
Mrs Churton received her guests with even more than 


? he’s here, and Charles is quite a school. 
boy when he gets with Passingham ; and my particular 
friends are such very charming folks, quite unique, | 
assure you.’ Mrs Churton looked quite radiant, and 
Lady Janet felt convinced the dowered lady was found, to 
the perfect satisfaction of all parties. She dared not ask 
the question, but with a little mincing and ambling, she | 
softly inquired, if she might ask who were the particular | 
friends of Mrs Churton, whose society she was about to | 
enjoy. ‘Who they are?’ replied Mrs Churton smiling 
pleasantly ; ‘why, they are a dear old couple named | 
Harrismith. Mr Harrismith is a millionaire, and Mrs | 
Harrismith is still in mourning for an only daughter, | 
whose loss nearly broke the hearts of both parents, | 
However, they have a sweet niece ; but she, too, will | 
soon be disposed of in marriage. | 

‘Oh, oh!’ thought Lady Janet ; ‘so the cat’s out of | 
the bag. I’ve no doubt the niece of Mr Harrismith, 
the millionaire, is Charles Churton’s intended bride.— } 
I hope we are to have the pleasure of being introduced 
to the young lady ?’ said Lady Janet aloud. | 

*O yes; she’s here,’ replied Mrs Churton carelessly, 
pretending not to see the meaning glances which | 
were interchanged between Lady Janet and her two | 
daughters. These young ladies, attired in the height | 
of the mode, and with all the airs and graces of expe- | 
rienced flirts, watched with well-concealed interest the | 
desultory and tardy movements of Charles and his | 
friend, who at some distance were engaged in what | 

to be an intensely amusing conversation, | 
their peals of laughter reaching the assembled party | 
on the lawn, whither they had followed their hostess. 

‘Mr Charles seems in boisterous spirits,’ remarked 
Miss Caroline ; ‘we should really be glad to share his 
merriment and Mr Passingham’s, who is usually such 
a quiet, sensible person.’ 

* Insensible I have often heard James Passingham 
pronounced, my dear,’ remarked Mrs Churton with a | 
sly smile, ‘because he has not hitherto taken unto | 
himself a wife, to share all his riches and happiness.’ | 

‘Perhaps when Mr Charles marries,’ simpered Miss 
Henrietta, ‘James Passingham may be induced to 
follow his example.’ 

‘Then he must not be long about it,’ responded Mrs 
Churton pee ore ‘for Charles has no time to lose, 
you know ; and, ourselves, I don’t much think 
James will be long.’ 

Here was a hint to work upon,for Mr Passingham was 
decidedly a marrying-man, rich enough not to care for 
wealth with his bride, and a professed admirer of female | 
loveliness. Lady Janet looked at her daughters com- | 
placently. How could it be possible that Mr Passingham | 
should fail to be rivetted by their attractions? Surely | 
his only difficulty would consist in choosing? Never had | 
they appeared togreater advantage ; and it was quite true 
that Anna’s pale, serious face contrasted strongly with | 
the blooming beauties beside her. But yet there were | 
many who would have preferred the intellectual repose | 
of her countenance to the more dazzling charms of | 
radiant smiles and bright eyes—the rounded grace of | 
her somewhat full form, to the tall, stately, and —_ 
masculine proportions of her sisters. She had 
low voice too—and everybody knows that is an pa 
thing in woman. 

She had aeaes with deep interest to the previous 
conversation, and her heart throbbed faster as she 
listened. Poor Anna had come to the same conclusion | 
as her step-mother; and when she heard Mrs Churton |; 
speak of the ‘sweet niece’ of the Harrismiths, and of | 
her approaching marriage, despite all Anna’s excellent 
resolutions and heroic endurance, a deadly pallor over- | 
spread her countenance, which, fortunately, was observed 
by no one but Mrs Churton. That lady seeing Mr 
Passingham at length approach with Charles Churton, 
whispered a few words in the latter’s ear, and without 
further ceremony led Anna off. Mr Passingham soon 
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succeeded in engaging the attention exclusively of the 
mother and her two smiling daughters, who brightened 
up wonderfully on receiving the gay gallant compliments 
of so unexceptionable a cavalier. 

‘You are not well, my dear Anna,’ said Mrs Churton 
kindly, when they were alone. ‘I don’t want to en- 
courage you in giving way; therefore, my dear girl, 
before I lead you to Mrs Harrismith, I wish you to 
look a little less pale and miserable.’ 

‘Oh, Aunt Churton, why do you want to lead me to 
Mrs Harrismith ?—she won’t care about me, when my 
handsome, lively sisters are here; besides, you know, 
her niece ’"—— 

Here Anna stopped short; she was unable to utter 
more, though, with a desperate effort, she struggled to 
appear composed. Mrs Churton regarded her with 
serutinising earnestness, and at length a smile broke 
over the old lady’s face as she said with archness: ‘ Well, 
my dear, what of Mrs Harrismith’s niece? I assure 
you, she is all I could wish for as a wife for Charles ; 
for, to let you into a secret—though, between ourselves, 
I am not sure that Charles would be pleased with 
me for telling you—he is devotedly attached to Mrs 
Harrismith’s niece.’ 

Poor Anna! Pride came to her aid, and she mur- 
mured something rather unintelligible, about ‘ being 
glad to hear it,’ asking, in a lower voice, if the young 
lady returned Charles Churton’s affection. 

‘Yes, I think she does,’ responded Mrs Churton. 
‘I fondly hope she does; but she is not one to be 
won unsought; and with true maiden reserve she has 
concealed her affection; but there’s no time for any 
more reserve or nonsense now, and as Mr Harrismith 
dowers her so nobly, and fully approves the alliance, 
all we have to do, is to shorten the courtship, and so 
keep within the specified time. But, come, I wish to 
introduce you to Mrs Harrismith before Lady Janet 
returns. James Passingham and Charles will keep 
them amused for awhile; we must have your four 
pretty sisters for the bridemaids at our wedding.’ 

Poor Anna! She dashed a tear away, and trying to 
foree a smile—such a feeble, moonlight smile !—she 
followed Mrs Churton, who tenderly embraced her, 
and who seemed herself in a condition between laughing 
and crying, as, entering an apartment where a fat old 
gentleman was reading, and a fat old lady was engaged 
in carpet-work, both with spectacles on nose, she pushed 
Anna gently forward, saying: ‘ There she is, and don’t 
make more of a scene than you can help.’ 

We pass over the introduction of Lady Janet and 
her daughters to the millionaires; her condescending 
bend, and Mrs Harrismith’s formal courtesy—Lady 
Janet surveying them through the medium of her eye- 
glass, and inwardly pronouncing them ‘ vulgar quizzes ;’ 
while they, for their parts, steadily gazed at her from 
behind their gold spectacles, silently determining that 
she was but ‘ordinary’ for an earl’s daughter. But 
how impossible to depict the astonishment of Lady 
Janet on beholding Anna, tearful and trembling, seated 
between the strangers, with either hand clasped in 
theirs, 2nd covered with blushes, as Mrs Harrismith 
said, with considerable dignity: ‘ We are indebted to 
Mrs Churton for the great comfort and happiness of 
this first introduction to our niece, Anna Abbotson, 
the only child of my deceased sister. And it must be 
& great comfort and happiness likewise to your lady- 
ship, and no doubt will be so to Mr Abbotson, to learn 

we have it in our power to render her future life, 
poor thing, happier than it has hitherto proved.’ 

Lady Janet drew herself up and reddened, and said 
something about ‘the hard duties of a step-mother— 
the ingratitude of step-daughters ;’ and, finally, ‘ that 
she really did not understand the matter at all, as she 
did not know anything concerning the family connec- 
tions of Mr Abbotson’s first wife,’ with a toss of her 


*Then it’s quite time you did, my lady!’ exclaimed 
Mrs Harrismith, her cap vibrating with some suppressed 
emotion ; ‘and you would have heard of them long ago, 
had we thought our interference would have benefited 
this poor girl; but we had a dear daughter of our own 
till lately’—here a heavy sob broke from the depths of 
the mother’s bosom—‘ and we were selfish, perhaps, and 
did not think of others as we ought; and we knew that 
Mr Abbotson was ashamed of his marriage with my 
poor dear sister, and that he would be ashamed to own 
us, because my Jonathan—that is, my Mr Harrismith— 
made his money in trade, and by fortunate speculations 
in tallow, and the like. But we were of late led to 
make inquiries about my niece; and now I hope your 
ladyship and her papa will allow us to relieve you of 
so ungrateful a burden as this naughty child,’ turning 
to Anna, and embracing her warmly: ‘her prospects 
will be our care—at least, if she can endure the taint 
of trade and tallow, and our homeliness.’ 

‘I really do not know what Mr Abbotson will say to 
this very extraordinary proceeding,’ commenced Lady 
Janet haughtily, and looking at the same time very 
much embarrassed. 

*But J do,’ broke in Mrs Churton; ‘ for I have 
written to my brother, and he is deeply grateful to 
have his eldest daughter so tenderly cared for, and 
nobly provided for; and he desires me to say so, with 
his blessing—a father’s blessing, which Anna Abbotson 
so well deserves—as well as all other good,’ added 
Mrs Churton, in a lower tone, for she was a generous 
soul, and never cared for money except as it could 
benefit others. 

‘Then I suppose we may congratulate you on Mr 
Charles having found a suitable wife at last?’ said 
Lady Janet spitefully, intending to be sarcastic. 

‘If Anna Abbotson will honour him by acceptance, 
and Charles is worthy of her in all respects; and when 
I say that, I can say no more. God bless them both!’ 
replied Mrs Churton, not wishing to exasperate her 
ruffled ladyship by saying more, Anna’s beseeching 
looks also silencing the spirited old lady, who, however, 
could not resist adding: ‘And if Anna consents to 
marry Charles—and there is no time to lose, or Charles 
will lose his fortune, according to my late goodman’s 
will—why, then, I hope that Charles Churton and 
James Passingham will marry on the same day, for 
Jamie’s been engaged a good while to dear little Mary 
Seymour. But, dear me, what’s the matter with you, 
Lady Janet? I’m afraid the wonderful news of poor 
Anna’s good-fortune has overcome your feelings.’ 

*I am overcome, Mrs Churton,’ said Lady Janet in a 
faint voice, ‘and I beg to retire;’ and, supported by 
her two daughters, the disappointed trio disappeared ; 
and Lady Janet pleading ‘serious indisposition, her 
nervous system being liable to derangement from any 
excitement or surprise,’ at once returned to Abbotson 
Park with her supercilious darlings, who declined for 
themselves, and also for their sisters, the part assigned 
them by Mrs Churton—of bridemaids to their eldest 
sister. And as to James Passingham, and ‘ dear little 
Mary Seymour’-—they pitied him for such taste! 
Anna remained with her new-found relatives at Chur- 
ton Place: they, worthy, single-hearted souls, only 
regretted that, as their acknowledged heiress, with 
a dower of twice L.10,000, she would be carried off 
by the happy Charles before they had learned half 
her worth. ‘ However, it’s just as weil,’ sobbed Mrs 
Harrismith ; ‘for if there was time for this excellent 
creature to twine herself round our old fond hearts, 
when she did leave us we should miss her next to 
our own dear daughter, who is now an angel in heaven. 
Should we not, Jonathan Harrismith, my dear ?’ 

*Yes, yes, my love!’ replied Jonathan cheerfully: 
‘depend upon it, all is for the best, if we can but 
make up our minds to think so; and the kindest 
thing we can do for this ill-used sweet niece of yours, 
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THE ORIGINAL DORADO. 


In these latter days of Californian and Australian 
discovery, it is hardly needful to tell anybody that the 
name or expression ‘ El Dorado’ is applied figuratively 

i It may likewise be 


of geography, has long since come to be regarded as 
a purely fabulous and imaginary region. But with 
respect to the origin of the fable, and how it gained 
currency and —s among mankind, we appre- 
hend the generality people are but imperfectly 
informed. Nor is it likely to be known, except among 
persons whose reading has diverged into curious parti- 
culars, that frequent and considerable expeditions have 
been fitted out by different nations, and sent forth in 
search of this extraordinary locality; the object in 
most cases being either to plunder or to colonise it. It 
is true, all this was done some centuries ago; but we 
learn from so late a traveller as Humboldt, that whilst 
engaged in exploring the countries of the upper Orinoco, 
he found the ancient belief to be still to some extent 
lingering. As the inquiry is in many respects interest- 
ing, it may not be amiss to bring together in a summary 
form such information as modern travellers and scholars 
have acquired, and recorded in writings relating directly 
or indirectly to the subject. It was pretty thoroughly 
investigated some years ago by Mr Macvey Napier, in 
his elaborate essay on Sir Walter Raleigh, published in 
the Edi Revie w, and since republished in a 
volume with an article on Lord Bacon ;* so, with his 
assistance, making use of his references, and relying on 
him mainly as an authority, we proceed to give an 
outline of the story. 

In all ages of the world there appears to have been a 
belief in some undiscovered and blissful region, which 
—— engaged the attention and speculation of 

storians, mariners, and generally such 
as delighted in the marvellous. The shape this belief 
took in the sixteenth century would seem to have 
been determined by the discoveries and conquests the 
Spaniards were at that time making in America. 
It was in the histories of these discoveries that Euro- 
pean people first began to hear of a remote and 
extraordinary sovereignty, which was sup to be 
teeming with the precious metals, and for which the 
Spanish adventurers had long in vain been seeking. 

ir expeditions in quest of it had been made in 
various directions, and had been turned latterly to the 
interior of the immense region lying between the 
Orinoco and the Amazons. The were repre- 
sented as being impregnated with gold, the veins of 
which lay so near the surface as to give to it a perpetual 
resplendency. The capital, Manoa, was described as 
consisting of houses whose roof-tiles were plates of 
gold; and it was said to be built upon a vast and 
brilliant lake called Parima, the very sands of which 
were golden. The name given to this sovereignty was 
El-Dorado, which thenceforth became the seat of an 
aggregation of fables, all tending to magnify its great- 


ness, and to surround it with a nimbus or glory of 


enchantment. Its magnificence was -_ ascribed to 
the flight of a younger brother of the last Inca of Peru, 
who, at the time of the Spanish conquest, was supposed 


* Lord Bacon and Sir Walter Raleigh. the late Macvey 
Napier, Esq. Macmillan, Cambridge. ™ 


to have retired thither, accompanied by multitudes of | 
and laden with enormous treasures. i} 
As the position of El Dorado was utterly unknown, | 
the term was not originally used to designate any | 
particular place, but was held to signify generally the | 
‘gilded’ or the ‘golden,’ and is understood to haye | 
had various applications. According to some, it was | 
first used to denote a certain religious observance 
among the natives. The chief-priest, it is said, after | 
performing his oblations at the altar, and anointing his 
body, covered it with gold-dust so as to make it shine, | 
and was lence called the gilded man. But in what. | 
ever way the term originated, the fable appears clearly 
to have referred to some particular place, the situation | 
of which was transferred from one quarter to another, 
according to the state of opinion or belief for the time 
being. ‘The whole of the country of Guiana was thus 
sometimes designated El Dorado; but we learn that 
the name came to be assigned successively to different 
quarters of that region, and that the expeditions ij 
search of it varied accordingly. In the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, it was generally believed to be 
somewhere in the interior of Guiana, and the researches 
of modern travellers would seem to place it in the 
eastern portion of the country, on an isthmus between 
the sources of the Rio Essequibo and the Rio Branco. 
This isthmus is styled by Humboldt ‘the classical soil | 
of the Dorado of Parima ;’ and he conceives that he has | 
here discovered the groundwork of the fiction. The 
picture presented in the fable is that of a district whose | 
gold-roofed capital was built upon an extensive lake, 
and whose rocks indicated the presence of a marvellous 
abundance of the precious metals. As the tract or | 
spot of country just mentioned answers to this descrip. | 
tion, Humboldt concludes it to be the locality pointed | 
at in the vague aspirations of adventurers. Here he 
found a river called Parima, and a small lake connected 
with it named Amucu, which is occasionally swollen 
by inundations, a circumstance considered basis enough 
on which to account for the belief in the ‘great lake’ 
referred to in the fiction; and in ‘the islets and rocks 


of mica-slate and tale which rise up within and around | 
the latter, reflecting from their shining surfaces the | 
rays of an ardent sun,’ we have evidently ‘materials | 
out of which to form that gorgeous capital, whose | 
temples and houses were overlaid with plates of beaten | 
gold.” We may judge of the brilliancy of these appear- | 
ances from the statement made by Humboldt, that the | 


natives ascribed the lustre of the Magellanic clouds | 
or nebule of the southern hemisphere, to the dazzling | 
reflections produced by them. 


In these details, a later traveller, M. de Pons, | 
concurs; and it seems to be concluded, that in all | 


probability 
fable. 
explanation can be found of some historical recitals 
seemingly unquestionable. 

the 

von Huten, undertaken in 1541, and fully detailed by | 


they point to the true origin of the 


Piedrahita, one of the Spanish historians of America. | 
From his narrative, it appears that Von Huten and his | 


companions averred that they were prevented by 4 | 


body of ferocious Indians, with whom they had a long | 
and bloody conflict, from reaching a place containing | 
structures whose roofs appeared to them to shine | 
with all the brilliancy of gold. Unless we suppose | 


this story to be a fabrication, which does not appear 


| warrantable, occurring as it does in the work of 4 


respectable historian, there is no way of accounting 
for a oy to illusions of the kind above 


The notion of El Dorado, then, was 4 geographical 
fiction, engendered in lively imaginations by peculiar 
and indefinite appearances. No fiction, ever 


‘It is in such suppositions alone that any | 


Such are those regarding | 
expedition of the German adventurer, Philip | 
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is to reward her for all her patience and goodness, by 
, allowing her to marry that gallant, good youth, Mr : 
Charles; and I wouldn’t say so, if I did not feel sure 
he loved her, and would have married her, had it been 
possible, without any dower at all.’ 
known that there formerly prevailed a strong belief in 
; the existence of a kingdom or country so denominated, 
but which, through a dissemination of correcter notions 
4 
| 
| Napier’s Raleigh, p15 | 
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80 vast a waste of human life. ‘Yet so 
differently has it been viewed by different minds, that 
se’ ish religionists reprobate it as 

the device of the Evil Spirit to lure mankind to their 
destruction, another hail it as a benevolent expedient 
to diffuse the light of the Gospel amongst 

the heathens of America. A history of the expeditions 
in search of El Dorado would form a singularly curious 
and interesting volume. . . There is nothing in 


not that all returned discomfited and disappointed ; 
adventurers followed in quick succession—the last 
always deluding themselves with the hope that the 
discovery of El Dorado would ultimately be achieved.’ 

Among the various expeditions undertaken, there 
was one entered upon in 1595 under the command of 
no less a person than Sir Walter Raleigh. Some years 
before, he had received accounts of Guiana of a very 
flattering description; and entertaining ambitious 
schemes of colonisation, he flattered himself that he 
should be able, by the acquisition of that country, to 
extend the sphere of English industry and commerce, 
tender London the mart of the choicest productions of 
the new world, and annex to the crown a region which, 
besides its great colonial recommendations, would 
enable England to command the chief possessions of 
her greatest enemy, the Spaniard, whose principal 
resources were derived from those distant quarters. 
Thus it will be seen that Raleigh’s project embraced 
aims of a higher and more comprehensive order than 
those which were commonly entertained in regard to 
such expeditions—few of them having any further 
object than the rapid accumulation of the precious 
metals, which were then generally considered to 
constitute and contain within themselves the sole 
elements of wealth. 

Raleigh’s preparations were conducted upon an ex- 
tensive scale, and attracted considerable notice from 
his countrymen. A year before he set out upon his 
voyage, and while his arrangements were in progress, 
he had despatched a vessel to Trinidad under the 
direction of a skilful sailor, Captain Whiddon, to make 
inquiries as to the entrances to the Orinoco; but, as 
afterwards appeared, without obtaining any useful 
information. Unfavourable rumours seem to have 
been circulated respecting the objects of the enterprise. 
Nevertheless, on the 9th of February in the year afore- 
said, the adventurer set sail from Plymouth with five 
vessels, having on board, besides mariners, about 100 
soldiers, with their officers, and a few gentlemen volun- 
teers. Singular to say, to the expense of this expedition 
for the discovery of El Dorado, the Lord High Admiral 
of the day and Sir Robert Cecil were contributors—a 
circumstance which shews how universal must then 
have been the faith in its existence. 

Towards the end of March, the expedition arrived 
at Trinidad, where some incidents of a rather romantic 
and dramatic cast occurred. Raleigh made a prisoner 
of the governor of the island, Don Antonio de Berrio, a 
personage who had already attempted the discovery of 
El Dorado, and who was now preparing to sct off a 
second time to seek it. Berrio, it seems, had broken 
faith with Captain Whiddon the year before, by seizing 
some of his men, after pledging his word of honour for 
their safety; and Raleigh, as well to be revenged for 
the offence, as to prevent a surprise which he had 
heard was meditated against himself, contrived, by an 
adroit movement, to get possession of the small town 
of St Joseph, and along with it the person of the 


governor. ; 
Sir Walter relates, that finding his to be ‘a 
= of great assuredness and 
treated him 


Their intercourse would seem to have become even 
confidential and familiar; for Berrio, having no sus- 
picion that the other was a rival in the same adventure, 
freely communicated all the knowledge he had ac- 
quired during his previous expedition, together with 
his plans for the further prosecution of his design. 
Raleigh at length info his captive friend that 
he also was in quest of El Dorado, and was then on 
his way to seek it. Berrio, in his simplicity, had all 
along supposed Sir Walter had been going to Vir- 
ginia. Their conversations hereupon assumed another 
aspect. ‘ Berrio,’ says Raleigh, ‘was stricken with a 
great melancholy and sadness, and used all the argu- 
ments he could to dissuade me; and also assured the 
gentlemen of my company that it would be labour lost, 
and that they would suffer many miseries if they pro- 
ceeded.’ This prediction was subsequently verified, 
although it was not delivered in good faith, nor was 
anyway anticipated by the predictor; Berrio being then, 
in fact, determined to go forward with his project, and 
having already despatched an officer to Spain to levy 
men, and make other preparations for carrying it into 
effect. Multitudes were persuaded to embark in it; 
but ultimately Berrio’s second undertaking, like all 
preceding ones, proved utterly abortive in results. 
Raleigh's expedition, as we have hinted, was not a 
whit more successful. Leaving Trinidad, he proceeded 
safely to the mouths of the Orinoco; but in attempt- 
ing to ascend the main stream of the river, it was 
found that his ships drew too much water to admit 
of being used for such a purpose; and accordingly it 
was necessary to leave them at anchor, and have 
recourse to boats. About a hundred persons embarked 
in a number of these hazardous conveyances, and in 
these they continued to navigate the river for a month ; 
* sometimes under a burning sun, sometimes under tor- 
rents of rain, with no other resting-places but the hard 
and no accommodations but what were common 
to all. Raleigh’s account of their progress through the 
labyrinth formed by the numerous outlets of the great 
stream ; of their p At hopes and fears, wants and 
fortuitous supplies ; of the aspects of the country and 
its productions; and of their entrance at last into the 
grand channel of the majestic Orinoco, is full of interest 
and variety ; occasionally containing descriptive passages 


able credulity, and frequent asseverations of his belief 
in the commercial resources and metallic riches of the 
vast region through which its sea-like waters roll. 
After ascending the river about sixty leagues, accord- 
ing to Humboldt’s estimate, its rapid and terrific rise 
rendered it necessary to redescend.’ Being thus 
obliged to turn his back upon El Dorado, and to leave 
a region for the first time beheld by any of his country- 
men, Raleigh formally bound the natives, with whom 
he had-_entered into friendly intercourse, to remain 
faithful to his sovereign, and in her name and behalf 
took possession of the country. 

After his return to England, about the close of the 
summer of 1595, Raleigh wrote and agen an 
account of his voyage, under the title of The Discovery 
of the Large, Rich, and Beautiful Empire of Guiana—an 
empire of which the generality of his countrymen had 
at that time never heard. Before the end of the same 

ear, he despatched a vessel for the purpose of procur- 

g further information, and in the year following fitted 
out another. The first was commanded by one of his 
most noted followers, Captain Keymis, who shared alike 
the enlightened and the chimerical views of his illus- 
trious leader; and who, on his return, published an 
account of his voyage, wherein, as Humboldt affirms, he 
indicates the very locality before spoken of as the one 
which his own inquiries had pointed out as the seat of 
El Dorado. 


igh’s narrative abounds in fabulous statements, 
which have been regarded by many as deliberate 


of much beauty, joined with traits of almost inconceiv- - 
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misrepresentation by the detractors of the day, he per- 
tinently enough replied : apne policy it would be in 


neither am I so far in 4 with that watching, care, 
peril, disease, bad fare, and other mischiefs that accom- 
pany such voyages, as to woo myself again into any of 
them, were I not covereth not so 
much riches in any other the earth.’ Later 


part of 

averments respecting the riches of the country are far 
from being true, but it need not be 

that he designedly misrepresented it. Other travellers, 
whose good faith has not been questioned, shared pre- 
cisely the same convictions. Francis Sparrey, who 
resided for some years in Guiana, represents a 

part of tlie country as abounding in ‘mines of white 
stone, in which are much natural and fine gold, which 
runneth between the stones like veins.’ Sir Robert 
Harcourt, who made a voyage thither fourteen years 
after Raleigh, makes a similar statement. He like- 
wise signifies his belief in the existence of the imagi- 
nary Dorado; stating seriously that he directed some 
of his followers ‘to go up into the high country, and 
to find out the city Manoa, mentioned by Sir 
Walter Raleigh in his Discourse.’ Thus it will be seen 
that, even among Englishmen, the belief in this gor- 
geous and extraordinary capital and kingdom was quite 
common, and that as yet its existence had not begun to 
be seriously questioned. 

Raleigh and his contemporaries were not the 
latest of believers. We are informed that, even down 
to ‘the middle of the last century, works were erected 
at great expense by some Spanish projectors, for the 
purpose of subjecting these supposed auriferous rocks 
to the chemical processes necessary to smelting ; and 
it was only after a series of expensive attempts, that 
these hopes and labours were found to be fallacious 
and unavailing.’ These and other failures began at 
length to cast a doubt both on the reality of El 
Dorado, and on the existence of the precious metals in 
Guiana. The marvellous capital, remaining through 
successive years undiscovered, and, to all appearances, 
undiscoverable, it began to be a question among 
geographers, whether such a city had any actual place 
or being in the nature and possibilities of things. De 
Laet, we believe, was the first to raise the question, in 
a work published in 1633. Acuna, however, writing 
in 1640, expresses a that God may one day enable 
mankind to arrive at truth concerning it. Nearly 
a century afterwards, Gumilla, the learned Jesuit 
before referred to, unhesitatingly declared his adoption 
of the old belief. He had never seen the place, nor 
exactly seen anybody -who had; but the rumours of 
its existence were still so strong, as to induce him to 
believe that it must be standing somewhere as a visible 
reality. The fable likewise obtained a degree of credit 
in other quarters, sufficient to imply at least the suspi- 
cion that it might be founded on some sort of basis. 
When Condamine arrived at Para, he met a Dutch 


journey in search of El Dorado, proceeding, through 
incredible privations and fatigues, ‘as far as the Rio 
Negro, where his bootless expedition terminated.’ His 
account of the journey, which he shewed to Condamine, 
was long afterwards scen by Humboldt when in that 
quarter of the world. ‘It may, indeed, be safely stated,’ 
observes Napier, ‘that El Dorado was treated respect- 
fully, and its existence viewed as at least doubtful, in 
most of the general repositories of information, up to 
the middle of the eighteenth century. . . . . Humboldt 

us, that, between 1766 1777, Don Manuel 


Centurion, then governor of Spanish Guiana, d ont 


posterity a tragic tale so singular, that all sympathy 
for the miseries it cites, is extinguished in the ridicule 
with which they are now regarded.’ 

It is probable that this enterprise of the small body 
of Spanish colonists, of whom only one survived to tell 
the tale, was the last that was seriously undertaken in 
search of El Dorado. As the country of Guiana came 
to be more thoroughly explored, the delusion naturally 
gave place to the clearer knowledge of its resources 
thus obtained. El Dorado, with its imaginary allure- 
ments, became a myth, a mere figure of speech, a 
recognised impalpability, and declared creation of the 
fancy ; and in that character only is the memory of it 
now preserved. The whole notion was a fiction—an 
extravagant and unsubstantial dream; but it stimu- 
lated adventurers to hazardous toils and explorations, 
which perhaps might not, except for it, have been so 
early undertaken; and thus, though a delusion in 
itself, it contributed indirectly to the gaining of a more 
perfect intimacy with untravelled regions of the world, 
and directed men to the sight of such natural resources 
and advantages as the scene, in which imagination 
placed it, did actually present. In the great round || 
of civilisation, the human race is often led through its 
fantasies and aberrations, to the ultimate pursuit of 
benefits which it did not contemplate, and of which it 
had originally no conception. 


HISTORY OF A CONTRIBUTOR. 
Anovt thirty years ago a popular magazine rejoiced in | 
a Contributor whose name was destined to acquire a | 
wider currency than the work he adorned by his pen. | 
His literary manner was almost a novelty at that time. | 
Light, gossipping, vain, egotistical, yet fresh and clever, 
his papers on arts and artists seemed the very beau- 

of magazine-writing. His vanity, however, some- 
times mastered his good-nature, for he did not always | 
like the clever productions of other people. Still, he | 
was in the main a good sort of fellow; and his brother 
contributor, Charles Lamb, describes him under his 
nom de guerre as ‘kind, light-hearted, Janus Weather- | 
cock.’ Janus had besides mystery to recommend him— © 
and not the mystery that attaches to anonymity, initials, 
or noms de guerre, for he appeared in proprid personi, 
and*was as well known as Mr Brown, or Mr Smith, 
or any of the rest of us. His haunts, too, were 
public enough ; for he was a Park-lounger, a frequenter 
of semi-fashionable partics, a devotee of the Opera, a 
fastidious critic of the ballet, and a constant attender of © 
the private views of the Exhibitions. He was attracted, 
in short, by everything that was elegant and refined; © 
and his handsome person, good-natured confidence of © 
manner, and half-military braided frock, were them- | 
selves objects of attraction wherever he went. What — 
was mysterious about him was, that nobody knew | 
anything about his antecedents. There he was—‘ Our | 
Contributor’—a fine, dashing, foppish, affected, clever _ 
fellow, an easy graceful writer, and an accomplished H 
artist. But who was he? What had he been? Where | 
had he resided? No one could answer these questions ; 
and Janus treated any expression of curiosity that was | 
ventured with a good-natured half-sarcastic superiority, 

which increased the interest that surrounded him. 


= 


j 
| 
4 questioned his fidelity in reciting them as conformable 
to his own belief ; but in reality there seems no sufficient | brightest era of the fable. It was then that the false 
reason to doubt his perfect faith in the existence of all | reports of a native Indian induced a small body of 
the marvels he relates. When accused of intentional | colonists once more to set out upon this luckless enter- 
; prise ; and only one of their number, Don Antonio 
| Santos, returned to recount the disasters which had 
left him the sole survivor of an expedition which 
crowned more than two centuries of pernicious delu- 
sion. An alluring phantom, operating upon the love 
of the marvellous and the love of gain, thus long || 
| beguiled and mocked the world, and transmitted to | 
al 
: surgeon, named Hortsman, who, in 1740, had made a | 
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to contribute to the 
and from that time he may be said to have 
a public career, in which thousands of eyes 
were upon him—not one of which, however, was able to 
te the cloud of mystery in which he continued 
to live, move, and have his being. ‘From this period,’ 
says an author, the leading points of whose narrative 
we give, ‘the man whose writings were replete with an 
intense luxurious enjoyment— whose organisation was 
so exquisite that his love of the beautiful became a 
passion, and whose mind was a significant union of the 
ideal with the voluptuous—was dogged in his footsteps 
by death. It was death to stand in his path—it was 
death to be his friend—it was death to occupy the very 
house with him! Well might his associates join in 
that portion of the Litany which prays to be delivered 
from battle, from murder, and from sudden death, for 
sudden death was ever by his side.”* Surely there 
is mystery enough here for a Radcliffian romance 
or a Coburg melodrama! What connection had he 
with that spectral Death which was ever in his com- 
pany? Was he an actor or a looker-on at the succes- 
sive tragedies? Does the author allude to crimes or 
coincidences? Or is his object merely to produce a 
peroration ? 

The Contributor, however, proceeded in 1829, with 
his wife—for he was married to a young and attractive 
woman—to visit his uncle. What then? Why, then 
his uncle died, and he inherited his fortune. This was 
nothing extraordinary, for uncles always die at one time 
or other; and in the present case the heir succeeded 
only to what he had a good right to expect, the uncle 
having been his life-long friend, to whose kindness he 
owed even his education. But a fortune was a mere 
temporary convenience to Janus. He had already, as 
report said, inherited and spent several; and this one 
soon followed the others. Next year the small domestic 
circle was enlivened by two young ladies, step-sisters to 
his wife, who came on a visit. One of them, who was 
destined to make some noise in the world, was called 
Helen Frances Phoebe Abercrombie, and is described as 
being at the time ‘a buxom girl of one-and-twenty.’ 
This young lady, in company with her step-sister, began 
all on a sudden to haunt the insurance offices. She 
seemed to be seized with a mania for insuring her life; 
and the two attractive visitors were seen constant 
flitting from the Hope to the Provident, from the Eagle 
to the Imperial, from the Alliance to the Pelican, to the 
great surprise and rejoicing of the clerks. Sometimes 
the Contributor appeared, but rarely: his taste was 
probably too refined for business. Miss Abercrombie, 
however, found no difficulty in getting herself insured 
at the Palladium for L.3000. The singularity of the 
affair was, that this buxom girl insured her young life 
for only three years; but her further proceedings in 
this way were quite unaccountable—for the next insu- 
rance she effected, for the same sum, was for only two 
years. The Provident, the Pelican, the Hope, and the 
Imperial, came in for their share on the same terms; 
and in the course of six months the goodly sum 
of L.18,000 depended upon her surviving for this 
inconsiderable space. 

But the mania was not appeased. 1.2000 was pro- 
posed to the Eagle; L.5000 to the Globe; and L.5000 
to the Alliance, which would have made the whole 
sum L.30,000. The offices, however, were by this time 
alarmed. At the Globe some searching questions were 
asked; but the young lady could not tell why she in- 
sured, and she was even so foolish, to declare that 


she had not applicd at any other office. This was so | 


extravagant a falschood—for her proceedings had by 


* Annals, 
By John Francis. 
ory of and is avery Feadable and unpretending 


Anecdotes, a Chronicle of Life-assurance. 
Longman : is a slight, anecdotical 


this time become matter of notoriety—that her proposal 
was at once rejected. At the Alliance, the secretary 
was still more pressing as to her reasons; and when 
this had the effect only of irritating the applicant, he 
sketched for her consideration the case of a young lady 
who had been murdered for the sake of the insurance 
money. The hint was treated by Miss Abercrombie 
with disdain; but her applications being now without 
result, the visits which had fallea like sunshine on the 
dull routine of official life were discontinued, and the 
poetry of the insurance-desk was at an end. 

The Contributor, in the meantime, being in the lull 
between one fortune and another, appeared to be 
settling down in the trough of the sea. He was in 
desperation for money ; and the literary exquisite, who 
had described as a proceeding of consequence his ex- 
changing his ‘smart, tight-waisted, stiff-collared coat 
for an easy chintz gown with pink ribbons,’ and alluded 
with gusto to his ‘complacent consideration of his 
rather elegant figure as seen in a large glass 
opposite the chimney-mirror,’ had recourse to his pen 
in that dangerous walk of composition termed pla- 
giarism in literature, but in business—forgery. He 
executed a power of attorney in the name of certain 
trustees of stock in the Bank of England, the interest 
only of which was receivable by himself and his wife ; 
and he thus obtained possession of a part of the prin- 
cipal. The thing was easy; and he tried it again— 
again—again—and yet again, till the whole fund was 
exhausted. This new fortune was no more lasting 
than the others. Down he sunk in the trough again, 
till his very furniture was in pledge, and he removed 
to ready-furnished apartments in Conduit Street, with 
his wife and her two step-sisters. 

Miss Abercrombie now stated to her acquaintances 
that she was going abroad. Preparatory to this 
step, it was proper to make her will; and accordingly 
she left everything to her unmarried sister, appointing 
Janus her sole executor, who would thus, after her 
death, have the entire control of her property. The 
insurance in the Palladium for L.3000 she assigned to 
him personally; and having thus solemnly arranged 
her affairs, she went out with her sister and brother- 
in-law to the theatre. The evening proved wet; but 
they walked home together, and supped on lobsters and 
porter. That night she became unwell, and in a day 
or two was attended by a physician, who treated the 
complaint lightly. ‘On the 14th December,’ says our 
author, ‘she had completed her will and assigned her 
property. On the 21st she died. On that day she had 
partaken of a powder which Dr Locock did not remem- 
ber prescribing; and when her sister and brother-in- 
law—who had left her with the intention of taking a 
long walk—returned, they found that she was dead. 
The body was examined; but there was no reason to 
attribute the death to any other cause than pressure 
on the brain.’ 

The impoverished Contributor had now the disposal 
of L.18,000; but it was necessary, in the first place, to 
get the money into his possession. The claims he made 
upon the various offices were resisted; and, on being 
called upon to prove an insurable interest, he suddenly 
left the country. In 1835, however, he commenced an 
action against the Imperial, and the trial of the question 
came on. The plea of the office was deception on the 
part of the assured; but the counsel did not confine 
himself to the record. His allegations—made in a civil 
court—petrified the jury, and the judge shrank aghast 
at the character drawn of the man. The jury, however, 
being unable to agree on the verdict, were discharged ; 
although in the following December the company gained 
a verdict. The affairs of Janus had likewise come to 
a crisis in another way: the forgeries on the Bank of 
England had been discovered; and he found it con- 
venient to remain in France, where he chanced to be 
at the time. 
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poison, 

chemical distillation in the form 

crystals; and so powerful is it, that 

half a grain blown into the throat of a rabbit has been 
known to cause death in a few minutes. 

The adventurer returned to London after his release, 

bably on some pressing business, as it was not his 

tention to trust himself there longer than 

ito an 


or co in the street ; and, with the unac- 
countable fatality which usually besets criminals, even 
when hunted for their lives, and when their whole soul 
might be supposed to be occupied with the necessity for 
concealment, he drew back the blind. It was only for 
& moment; but that moment was enough. A passer- 
by caught a glim of the handsome face at the 
window, and im tely gave notice to Forrester the 
officer, and the Forger was apprehended. 

This was a curious point in the man’s er and 
one that will no doubt be taken advantage some 
time or other by the novelist. It was for forgery he 
was tried—for nothing more. The Home Secre 
was well aware of the circumstances connected wi 
the fate of Helen Abercrombie; consultations were 
held by the B rap interested; the opinions of the 
law-officers of the crown were taken; and Janus was 
tried for forgery. Of this crime he was found guilty, 
and condemned to transportation for life. 

In Newgate, his personal vanity became the vanity 
of position. He piqued himself on the magnitude of 
his crime, and on the respect it excited among the petty 
larceny rogues who surrounded him. ‘They think I 
am here for L.10,000,’ said he, ‘ and they, respect me.’ 
He gloried in being exempted from the task imposed upon 
all the other convicts—of sweeping the yard. Drawing 
down his wristbands, as if still admiring in the glass 
his chintz gown and pink ribbons, he exclaimed to a 
friend: ‘I am a convict like themselves, but no one 
dares offer me the broom!’ A friend? Yes: Janus 
was only a forger—in everything else he was the victim 
of a series of extraordinary coincidences. He claimed 
for himself—for so the Contributor wrote from Newgate 
—‘a soul whose nutriment was love, and its offspring art, 
divine song, and still holier philosophy.’ But, neverthe- 
less, he was now guilty of an imprudence which damaged 
a good deal the prestige that still accompanied him. 
The claim of Helen Abercrombie’s sister was urged 
ipse the insurance offices; and it occurred to him, that 

he took the part of the latter, by giving such infor- 
mation as would vitiate the rights of the heir, they 
might have interest enough with government to obtain 
some mitigation of his punishment. The communica- 
tion he made to them with this view was so far effectual; 
that it saved the insurance offices from the necessity 
of paying the policies; but with regard to Janus 
himself, the result was somewhat different from his 


the Secre of State, an order was immediately sent 
and forward him instantly 

to the convict-ship. This was hard upon the elegant 
; for there is no distinction among men in 


six | nished from his brow, can that hollow-eyed, haggard 


. | without further explanation, some of our readers might 


irons. ‘They think me a desperado!’ said he; ‘me! 
the companion of poets and philosophers, artists and 
musicians! You will smile at this—no; I think you 
will feel for the man, educated and reared as a gentle- 
man, now the mate of vulgar ruffians and country 
bumpkins !’ 

The Contributor had now found a level from which 
it was impossible to rise. His vanity lost its buoyancy, 
his mind its elasticity. He rose no more from the 
trough of the sea. ‘Pale, abject, cowering, all the 
bravery rent from his garb, all the gay insolence va- 


wretch be the same man whose senses opened upon 
every joy, whose nerves mocked at every peril?’ So 
writes the author of Lucretia of our adventurer, whom 
he describes under the name of Gabriel Varney. Of 
the history of the man himself, we have only further to 
relate, that in due time he reached the antipodes, and 
that he died miserably in an hospital at Sydney. 

Not many years have elapsed since the actual time 
of these events, but still a sufficient number to blot 
them from the memory of all but a few; and perhaps, 


suppose that in the preceding columns we have treated 
them to a romance—and a very improbable one. Janus 
Weathercock, however, is an extraordinary fact. His 
real name was Thomas Griffith Wainwright; and he 
belonged to the staff of the London Magazine, with 
ham, and others, more or tinguis 


A FEW DAYS BY THE WAY, ANDA 
MIDNIGHT AT VESUVIUS. 


Wuiute I was residing in the Ionian Islands, in the 
winter of 1850, it was currently reported that an erup- 
tion of Vesuvius had broken out, rivalling in magnifi- 
cence and grandeur all those of modern date. An 
ardent, though hitherto ungratified longing for a sojourn 
in the classic land of Italy, together with the inducement 
of a visit to the burning volcano, instantly decided me 
to proceed to Naples; so, with an alacrity corresponding 
with the suddenness of my resolve, I set about the neces- 
sary preparations for a voyage to Brindisi, en route for 
Naples, through the southern part of the Neapolitan 
dominions. A passport was soon obtained, and every- 
thing prepared for a start on the morrow in one of the 
Austrian steamers, which was to touch at Brindisi, 
when an impediment occurred as ludicrous as unex- 
pected. The fact was, that a coup d’air had smitten 
me on the face, and my nose all at once assumed so 
frightful and swollen an aspect, that I felt an unutter- 
able repugnance to go into the society of my fellow-men. 
The case, however, was urgent; for more than a fort- 
night, no other steamer would touch at Brindisi, by 
which time the eruption of Vesuvius would, in all pro- 
bability, be well-nigh expended, since I could not reason- 
ably hope that the burning mountain would continue 
its fiery orgies for so long a period merely to suit my 
convenience. Go, therefore, I must; so, covering up 
my face as far as the eyes with a large red silk hand- 
kerghief, I courageously embarked in the steamer 
about to leave Corfu. The unusual appearance of an 
almost veiled stranger caused some excitement on 
board; on every side I met suspicious looks and 
muttered comments on the cause of my disguise, and 
I was finally driven in despair to my cabin, by an 
unfeeling allusion to the ‘ Veiled Prophet.’ 

I must here observe, that the sedulous incog. which 
I had resolved to keep, was maintained less in a spirit 


A cloud of — once more rests for some time 
: upon the elegant effeminate Contributor, till we 
; find him at Boulogne, where he resided with an English 
6 officer. This gentleman he introduced to the benefits 
y of insurance. He insured his host’s life in the Pelican 
; for L.5000; and iff a few months the man died. These 
; shocking coincidences appear to have terrified even 
: Janus himself; at anyrate, he now left Boulogne, and 
 . travelled through France under a feigned name. This 
{ informality was discovered ; he was apprehended by 
the French police; and a quantity of strichnia being | 
found in his possession, he was imprisoned for | 
| | 
| 
hotel in the neighbourhood of Covent Garden ; and | | | 
closing the blind, sat down to breathe, or to ruminatc is || 
, Whatever his reflections may have been, they were | 
4 | 
| 
anticipations. n the documen elng forwarder to | 
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of paltry vanity, than for the laudable object of 
diminishing the swelling in my face, by care and non- 
exposure to the keen blasts of the Adriatic, which 
every moment became fiercer and fiercer, but through 
which our good steamer dashed bravely on, so that the 
following morning saw us securely anchored in the 
harbour of Brindisi. As soon as we had received the 
usual pratica, or permission to land, I proceeded to 
the department of the poiice, in order to have my 
passport examined and undergo the operation—which, 
considering the state of my physiognomy, was dis- 
agreeable enough—of having my portrait or written 
description inserted in the official permission, which 
was indispensable previous to penetrating into the 
interior. Arrived at the office, I was shewn into a 
comfortable room, where blazed an excellent fire, at 
either side of which sat a lady, the one a respectable- 
looking elderly person, the other a black-eyed Italian 
girl just budding into womanhood—her dark hair 
simply braided, Madonna-like, over her white and 
polished brow, and her bright eyes raised with a look 
of intense curiosity towards my red silk handkerchief, 
as I entered the apartment; while to the right, on a 
high arm-chair, sat the chef-de-bureau, busily engaged 
in examining my passport, which had preceded me, 
and which, being in English, exceedingly puzzled the 
worthy functionary and his assistant. After a few 
preliminary questions had been answered and jotted 
down—such as my age, country, profession, &c.—I 
received a gentle hint to remove my handkerchief, the 
worthy chef addressing me in French. ‘ Monsieur, 
yous savez qu’il faut qu’on fasse votre signalement.’ 

A brief ‘ Oui, monsieur, je le sais,’ was, however, the 
only indication that I understood the hint; while, in 
reality, I winced under the humiliating idea of un- 
covering my swollen feature before the fair Italian, 
whose bright eyes were so intensely fixed on my 
mysterious wrappings. The operation, therefore, pro- 
ceeded much in the following manner :— 

*Cheveux blonds—les yeux bleus,’ said the chef; 
‘écrivez ca. Monsieur, excusez moi, mais il faut 
absolument que je vois votre nez.’ 

The fatal moment could no longer be delayed, so I 
reluctantly removed the veil: eyes swollen from cold ; 
nose red, enlarged, and inflamed; mustaches of a week’s 
growth—all proclaimed an order of ugliness, of which 
the merit happily consisted in its extreme rarity. The 
puzzled official looked aghast; how to describe my 
indescribable nose was a matter of real difficulty, for at 
that particular time it was necessary to be most minute 
in the portraiture of all strangers entering the country. 
The good man was sorely at a loss; so he ventured an 
interrogatory: ‘ Monsieur, est-ce que c’est votre nez 
ordinaire ?’ 

‘Au contraire, monsieur,’ I replied, ‘c’est mon nez 
extraordinaire.’ 

There was but little information to be gleaned from 
my reply; so leaning back in his high arm-chair, he 
removed his. spectacles and carefully rubbed them— 
invariable resource of all spectacle-wearers in difficulty 
—and having replaced them on his nose, directed an 
inquiring glance towards his wife and daughter, as if 
they, poor souls, could by any possibility assist him in 

dilemma. After a few seconds of ominous silence, 
however, the young lady at the fire, taking compassion 
on my manifest annoyance, came to the rescue, saying 
in her own beautiful : ‘Padre mio, forse sara 
re ’ 


absence of any distinguishing noun highly 


amused me, as it shewed that all were thinking of my 
unfortunate proboscis. 

‘Regolare, regolare!’ repeated the old man, as if the 
suggestion were hard to swallow. 

A drowning man will, however, catch at a straw; 80 
with a muttered peut-étre, which implied considerable 
doubts as to the possible regularity of the feature in 
question, he filled up the signalement, for which I paid 
the usual fee, made my exit, and proceeded at once to 
the only hotel of which poor Brindisi in its diminished 
glory could boast. 

The walk from the department of the police to the 
hotel, sufficiently indicated the fallen fortunes of the 
ancient Brundusium, once the most important maritime 
town in south Italy ; at least, as regarded its commerce 
and communication with Greece. The sole interest 
which it now possesses, is the fact that Virgil, on his 
return from Athens, B.c. 19, there breathed his last, 
thus imparting a classic importance to the melancholy 
remains of the once flourishing town, which neither 
time nor neglect can ever obliterate. On my arrival at 
the hotel, I found that one of my fellow-travellers from 
Corfu had engaged the only carriage which was avail- 
able for the road, with the intention of taking the same 
route as that which I had myself determined. to follow, 
namely, that of Bari, there to await the arrival of a 
diligence, which would carry us direct to Naples. Under 
these circumstances, it was soon arranged that we 
should share the pleasures as well as the dangers of 
the route—in all about seventy-five miles—and thereby 
diminish both its tedium and expense; so, after partaking 
of a hasty repast, and our baggage being stowed away, 
we proceeded to the door, where we found an enor- 
mous old-fashioned high-topped vehicle, drawn by four 
excellent black horses, into which we clambered with 
considerable difficulty, and started amid the cheers 
and buon viaggios of a dozen or two of idlers, who had 
assembled to witness the departure of the strangers—a 
rare sight in the now neglected and little-frequented 
Brindisi. 

Our road for the first six or seven miles was re- 
ported to be bad; and so we found it to our cost. Our 
progress being therefore slow, I had ampie time to 
examine my companion, who was an intelligent-looking 
Greek merchant, of pleasing though reserved manners, 
dressed in the national costume. Luckily, he spoke a 
little Italian, so our intercourse was tolerably well kept 
up. There was, however, a nervousness and evident 
want of confidence evinced towards myself, for which I 
could in no way account. By way of reassuring him, 
I drew a pair of loaded pistols from the breast of my 
overall-coat, and explained to him their various excel- 
lences. The effect produced was, however, precisely 
contrary to what I had expected ; so I quietly ensconced 
myself in a corner of the carriage, and retired into 
my own thoughts and imaginings. Our road had 
now become exceedingly bad, and ‘our progress was 
consequently slow. 

Not to dwell too long, however, on our mere journey, 
let me briefly state that'we had a break-down of the 
carriage, happily without serious damage to anybody, 
but at length came to a better road, and in tolerably 
good time arrived at Ostone, where we passed the 
night. Next*day, on our journey to Bari, my com- 
panion became reassured and at his ease, and frankly 
communicated to me the object of his visit to Naples, 
which was not without its moral at a time when the 
attention of all Europe was directed to the discovery of 
gold in California. My friend, while traversing a bleak 
and mountainous portion of an estate which he 
in Macedonia, had stumbled upon a quantity of metallic 
particles lying in the almost a bed of a mountain 
torrent. perfectly did these particles resemble gold, 
that he immediately gave himself up to the most 
sanguine anticipations of a brilliant future and inexhaus- 


* Father, perhaps it is regular. 


tible wealth, and at once forwarded to Naples a small 
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the glorious vision of a 
turned out a failure. 

We reached Bari towards evening, and made our- 
selves most comfortable at the Cuoco Italiano—an 
excellent hotel, where we remained two days, waiting 
for the Neapolitan diligence. I had here a practical 
illustration of the high character for honour which my 
countrymen so generally maintain on the continent. 
Owing to a miscalculation of the expenses of the road, 
I found myself, on my arrival at Bari, reduced to m: 
last shilling; and my letters of credit being available only 
in Naples, I was obliged to communicate my situation 
to our host, who, at once and without the slightest 
hesitation, informed me that he would pay all my 
expenses to Naples, which, along with the amount of 
my bill at his hotel, I could refund to the guard of the 
diligence on my arrival at that city. I felt proud of 
being an Englishman; for well I knew, that in the 
stranger of no other nation under the sun would he 
have placed such perfect reliance. I wished to leave 
my gold watch in his hands till the liquidation of the 
debt ; but he laughed at the idea, declaring that ‘la 
parola d’un Inglese’ was enough for him; and so, 
without the scrape of a pen or smallest acknowledg- 
ment of the service rendered, I was franked to Naples 
by my generous host. 

The swelling in my face had now, to my great joy, 
nearly disappeared, and I was able to dispense with 
the red silk handkerchief, which had been a con- 
stant source of annoyance to myself, and sw to 
every one else. Relieved from-this painful +t of a 
severe cold, I could now enjoy the varied and, in some 

beautiful scenery through which the diligence— 
n which we had left Bari on the second day after our 
arrival, drawn by four good horses—rapidly carried us. 
Towards midnight of our third day’s travelling, our 
flagging spirits were gloriously revived by a sudden 
view of the burning Vesuvius, which was revealed to 
us in all its fearful grandeur by an abrupt turning of 
the road, as it emerged from a thickly-wooded valley. 
There to our left, at a distance of five or six miles, 
rearing its fiery cone far up into the blackened sky, 
stood the object of my caget curiosity. A shout of 
rapture burst simultaneously from every inmate of the 
diligence. Strange world! in our selfish joy, we thought 
not of the sunny cottage of the Italian peasant, now 
turned into a smoking ruin, nor of the-smiling vine- 
yards crackling and burning beneath the fiery fluid, 
which was, without doubt, at that very moment spread- 
ing ruin and destruction around. At three o’clock in 
the morning we arrived at Naples, the fatigue and 
weariness of our long journey having been much 
relieved by the excitement caused by the grand sight 
we had so lately witnessed. Neither the comforts 
which I found in that most excellent of hotels, the 
Victoria, nor the fatigue which I had endured could, 
however, bring sleep to my eyes, so perfectly 
mind preoccu: j 

burning 


rose after a few hours of unrefreshing rest, and having 
made a hasty toilet, sallied forth in search of informa- 
tion and a breakfast. The latter I soon obtained at the 
Café d’Europe, then, as now, the only good one in 
Naples ; but with regard to the former, I was induced to 
postpone my visit to Vesuvius till the evening, in order 
that the light of day might not diminish the brilliancy 
of the burning column which shoots from its crater, or 
mar the effect of its red-hot lava. Once convinced of 
the necessity of this it, it was no hard task 
for a stranger, in the lovely city of Naples, to pass the 
time till evening. A hasty inspection of its beautiful 
museum, a walk on the heights of St Elmo, and a 
stroll through its narrow, unpaved, but interesting 
streets, caused the hours to fly only too rapidly ; and 
five o’clock found me seated at my solitary, but exqui- 
sitely-dressed little dinner, at the same café where I 
had breakfasted. While leisurely sipping my Lacryme 
Christi, which, as the produce of Vesuvius, I had chosen 
from the long list of wines presented by the waiter, 
I was addressed in English by a stranger, who had 
dined at a separate table on my right ; a gentleman-like 
person, whom I correctly judged to be an American, 
from the frequent use which he made of the word ‘sir.’ 
The conversation soon fell on the universal topic of the 
day—la lava; and it was finally arranged that I should 


y | join a party, already organised by my new acquaint- 


ance, for the express object of visiting the opposite 
side of the mountain, where the greatest flow of lava 
had taken place. I was a little startled to find that 
there was a lady in the case; the assurance, however, 
that she was both young and beautiful, as well as 
strong and active, removed all fear of being hampered 
by a delicate and timid woman in our difficult and 
somewhat hazardous undertaking. 

Mr B——,, like all his countrymen, was an excellent 
hand at driving a bargain; so in a short time we had 
made every arrangement for a start at eight o’clock, 
having agreed to pay exactly half the sum originally 
demanded for an excellent carriage and pair, capable 
of holding four inside and one out. We had, therefore, 
but to proceed to our hotels, in order to don our oldest 
garments and thickest shoes, and then rendezvous at 
the Hotel des Etrangers, where the star of our party, 
Miss M——, was residing with her brother, Contrary 
to what usually happens on such occasions, we were 
all punctually marshalled at eight o’clock—the lady 
and her brother, my new acquaintance and myself, and 
a second American gentleman. It must be confessed 
that we presented a most grotesque appearance. Every 
one had clothed himself in his oldest and most worn- 
out apparel. To such an extent, indeed, had Mr B—— 
carried his economical propensities, that I mistook him 
for one of the innumerable hangers-on of an Italian 
inn, and was on the point of offering him a few sous 
to run back to my hotel for a walking-stick which I 
had left behind me; while I was myself likened by my 
amused companions to the well-known character of 
Jeremy Diddler—principally from the battered condi- 
tion of my hat, which had been considerably shorn of 
its fair proportions from the upset I had suffered in 
the vettura between Brindisi and Bari. The only one 
of the party who was not, as it were, travestied, was 
our fair companion, Miss M——, who, graceful and 
elegant in all her movements, was attired in lady-like 
yet inexpensive simplicity. ‘The first part of our way 
was rapidly passed, beguiling the time, as we did, with 
anecdotes of the different countries we had visited, 
and discussing the merits of the various pictures and 
statues which had excited our admiration. Miss M——, 
though not more than twenty years of age, had travelled 
much, and, unlike the majority of lady-travellers, had 
treasured in her mind all those excellences and beauties 
which in art and nature had most forcibly affected her 
young imagination. So agreeable, indeed, was our 
society, that in an incredibly short space of time we 


q 76 
quantity of the precious dust to be analysed. Slowly | : 
4 and miserably had the time passed till the arrival of | 
the long-expected answer, which he had received but a | | 
few days previous to our meeting, and which was so , 
far favourable, that he was induced to proceed to 
Naples, taking with him a small carpet-bag, containing 
a parcel of the ore in question, of which he presented 
me with a very minute portion. Its golden appearance 
was certainly striking; but I regret to say, that on 
my arrival at Naples, I quite lost sight of my old 
companion, and never heard the result of his golden 
7 * dreams. The specimen, also, which I had received, 
was in some way mislaid during the excitement of a 
q ve no means of proving the value of his discovery, 
3 though, from the absence of any public mention of 
j Macedonian gold, one may reasonably conclude, that | 
~ 
\ 
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found ourselves at the modern town of Resina, which 
is built over the now buried city of Herculaneum, and 
six miles distant from Naples. Here we were met by 
an endless host of vociferators of every sort and degree, 
from the bare- lazzaroni to the well-clothed and 
gold-hat-banded guide ; all and each assuring us, in the 
most pathetic and forcible terms, that unless we en- 
gaged his individual and unrivalled services, we could 
never hope to reach in safety our much-desired desti- 
nation. Then came the torch-bearers and torch-sellers, 
without whose assistance, it was unblushingly averred, 
we could never arrive at the Hermitage, which is the 
highest point to which a carriage can ascend. 
After a protracted scene of contention with these 
pests, we started, under a perfect shower of their 
abuse. The ascent to the convent, which stands at 
the height of 1900 feet above the sea, soon became 
very severe, and our progress was consequently slow. 
The scene was, however, every now and then en- 
livened by the various parties we met going to and 
returning from the mountain, by all of whom we were 
unmercifully jeered for our want of lights, and on some 
occasions we were recommended, in friendly earnest- 
ness, to illuminate our darkness; even the officer com- 
manding a patrol we met on the way, civilly put 
his head into our carriage, and suggested that it would 
be better to light some torches: it seemed as if the 
whole world was anxious to have a hit at our purses, 
or to conquer our obstinacy. In something more than 
two hours, we arrived at the Hermitage, delighted at 
having so far performed our pilgrimage in safety, 
and successfully resisted the insolent and interested 
attempts at imposition of the lazzaroni of Resina. 
The scene at the Hermitage was one of the gayest, 
yet strangest kind. The dark walls of the convent, 
almost imperceptible in the utter darkness, save 
where partially illuminated by the fitful gleams of 
the receding or advancing torches carried by the 
different parties which arrived and departed in quick 
succession; the open space in its front crowded with 
carriages and vehicles of all sorts and shapes, from the 
handsome English travelling-carriage to the meanest 
vettura; the perfect Babel of tongues, mixed with the 
braying of a legion of asses, all combined in their 
utter discordance to form a scene from which we were 
glad to escape. So, having provided ourselves with a 
guide and the requisite torches and torch-bearers, we 
proceeded on our way, rejecting with contempt the 
proffered aid of the aforesaid asses, to the infinite dis- 
gust of their importunate masters. Fort some time, our 
rugged path lay through what seemed to be cultivated 
and roughly enclosed ground; soon, however, we left 
all traces of civilisation behind us. ‘The distance to be 
accomplished was rather more than three miles; and 
certainly the first part of our walk was tedious enough, 
though not without its own peculiar charm: the shout- 
ing of the guides, the uncertain glimmer of the torches, 
now brandished high in air, now lazily dragged along 
the cinder-strewn path, according to the capricious 
humour of their excitable bearers—all harmonised 
perfectly with the thoughts which occupied us as we 
pursued our weary way. All at once, a new interest 
was brouglit to bear upon the bleak and dismal scene: 
the burning mountain, which had hitherto been con- 
cealed by the nature of the ground we had traversed, 
burst forth in all its glory before our dazzled eyes, at 
once cheering our spirits and illuminating the dark- 
ness with its fiery beacon and far-flashing artillery. 
The ever-increasing roar of the crater, the greater 


comparatively easy, was every moment becoming more 
difficult, till at last we were obliged to mount upon 
what seemed to be a dark rocky formation, raised 
about two feet from the ordinary level of the ground, 
over which our advance was both slow and painful; 
and now we found that what had at first sight appeared 
a rocky formation, was in reality a hardened mass of 
lava, which had been deposited in its present position 
but a few days previously. It was painfully hot to the 
bared hand when applied even to its blackest parts; 
and every now and then, where a fissure presented” 
itself, we could see that we were walking upon a plain 
of burning matter, of which the exterior alone was 
partially cooled. Slowly and cautiously we proceeded, 
making but little way over the broken and irregular 
surface before us, occasionally nearly stifled by the 
suffocating and heated gases which arose from the fiery 
clefts at our feet. At last, a sudden fall or descent in 
the ground disclosed, to our astonished gaze, the object 
of our eager curiosity ; while flames above and flames 
below, burning lava and red-hot glowing rocks, formed 
the principal features of a scene unparalleled in its 
terrific beauty. 

To our right—seemingly over our very heads—roared 
and grumbled the burning mountain, the fiery flashes of 
its gaseous explosions rivalling in beauty and vividness 
the forked lightning of God’s own artillery; and the 
roar of its internal thunder, 


Winged with red lightning and impetuous rage, 


became louder and louder as it preceded each fresh 
volley of fiery projectiles, which, shooting far up into 
the murky night, and descending in bright relief 
against the blackened sky, threatened us with instant 
annihilation. We were, in fact, protected from such a 
catastrophe by a break in the slope of the mountain, on 
which all those projectiles fell. 

The dark slope of the mountain, fitfully illuminated 
from above as rose or fell the strife of the adverse 
elements, encountered at our feet a scene as destructive 
as that from which it seemed to have fled. A para- 
sitical cone, a miniature Vesuvius, raised itself to the 
height of about fifteen feet, and fiery red, like the 
fabled forge of Vulcan, threw out so intense a heat as 
to render our position almost untenable ; while from 
its broken side flowed a stream of burning lava, which 
was soon lost to our view in a background of white 
sulphureous smoke. ‘The glare of the red-hot cone 
and its surrounding base, the burning lava and its 
fleecy clouds of misty exhalations, with the smell of its 
bituminous vapours, brought vividly to mind Milton’s 
description of 


Thundering Etna, whose combustible 
And fueled entrails thence conceiving fire, 
Sublimed with mineral fury, aid the winds, 
And leave a singéd bottom all involved 
With stench and smoke. 


We were warned by the guides not to approach the 
source of the lava, as burning fluids were not infre- 
quently ejected by which we might be fearfully injured, 
or even maimed for life; but, heedless of all danger, 
we descended to the burning stream, and having dipped 
our sticks in its destructive fluid, hastily retreated to 
the comparatively safe position we had previously 
occupied ; and here, seated on the half-cooled lava, we 
refreshed our parched lips with the wine and o: 
which, at an exorbitant price, were on all sides offered 
for sale. While so employed, an Italian gentleman 


brilliancy of the gaseous explosions which momentarily 
occurred, plainly told us that we were fast approaching 
the object of our expectation—lu lava. As we pro- 
ceeded, no word was spoken, no sound uttered; even 
our usually talkative guides and torch-bearers seemed 
spell-bound by the wonderful sight we were about 
to behold. Our progress, which had hitherto been 


exclaimed, in the expressive language of his country : 

: §Cospetto ! ’tis the Inferno of Dante without the trouble 

of reading it!’ And thus we passed an hour or more 

| in the quiet enjoyment of a spectacle, which brought our 
| own nothingness but too forcibly home to our hearts, 

Reluctantly we tore ourselves from the arresting 

_ scene, and retraced our steps to the Hermitage, where 
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THINGS TALKED OF IN LONDON. 


eighty men, who have given us a few examples of what 
first-rate oneing is, unaccompanied by instruments. 


The only fault appears to be, 

these, which may be considered as the great 

hits, there are minor sources of attraction, doing their 
best to draw a few more shillings before everybody 
goes out of town, and leaves them to the dilemma of 
empty benches, or a tour in the provinces. The camp 
at Chobham still provides a spectacle for curious 
throngs, the visit of her Majesty having established a 
ivity gener and thousands have enjoyed 
campaign, in which the ponds on the 

Everybody is 

the Scottish Highlanders for marching 

one of these watery patches without breaking 

: it gave them ang triumph ¢ leading 


o> to indulge themselves in the hope, that it 
will now be toe ~ gh ride from one part of London 
to another as chea be done 
i Sixpence a mile is to be the fare ; 


number of the vehicle, is to be delivered to each pas- 
senger ; with sundry other reforms of a most acceptable 


The great of the disk-engine 

‘full duty’ out of the steam, and thus 

tant saving; yet, singularly enough, it is 

used on the continent than in England. 

this engine was exhibited at a late meeting of 

United Service Institution; and at the same time, 

Thomas Mitchell shewed and explained his coe 

Propeller. The latter has been tried at Portsmouth 

with encouraging results, no other propeller having 
et sent a vessel through the water with equal speed. 


quence of its being hung so that one part compensates 
or balances the other; thus, ‘under any degree of velo- 
city, centrifugal action is converted into concentric 
action by the peculiar manner of balancing the surface 
round the centre of rotary motion.’ Screw-propulsion 
may, indeed, be considered as having now made its 
way into favour: the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany employed it in some of their largest steamers, 
and have come to the conclusion to have no more 
paddle-wheels, Not only is a greater rate of speed 
obtained, but the quantity of fuel required is so much 
smaller, that room is left for 200 or 300 tons additional 
of cargo. Thus, steam navigation will have made 
another advance, and widened its capabilities. We 
are, however, told, that the vapour of ether is to super- 
sede it; and Ericsson is making such alterations in 
his caloric engine as, he says, will yet put it into 
condition to do all that steam has done, if not more. 

Thé Agricultural Society have held their great annual 
gathering at Gloucester, with the usual result of bring- 
ing together fat oxen, improved implements, and learned 
farmers. Knowledge is increased thereby, and the more 
the better, for great triumphs are yet to be achieved in 
agriculture. Some experiments were made at Bromp- 
ton a few weeks ago, which shewed that a plant just 
beginning to bud, might be made to flower in fifteen 
minutes: the process is as yet a secret. And M. Ville, 
a Frenchman, has presented an elaborate memoir to the 
Royal Society, in which he shews that it is possible to 
create an azotised atmosphere round plants at pleasure, 
and so accelerate their growth in an extraordinary de- 
gree. He is now applying his system to cereals, and 
if successful, what days will be in store for farmers ; 
they will reap at least two crops a year! 

It will not do for cultivators to. go to sleep now, for 
Oxford is making a demonstration towards botany. 
The renowned university has become possessed of the 
Fielding collection of plants, one which holds the third 
place among collections of its kind in this country, 
containing 80,000 specimens from all parts of the world. 
It is a valuable acquisition, and, with a botanic garden 
close by, the undergraduates will be able to investi- 
gate and compare with profit and pleasure. As Dr 
Daubeny justly observes, it has come ‘ at the very time 
when the university has begun to admit physical science 
as a new element into the field of academic studies.’ 
Physical science will perhaps have a hard struggle with 
Latin and Greek, but in time it will doubtless be found 
a far more useful and fruitful element of progress. 

Dr Harvey, who has done so much for marine 
botany, by his works on the of Britain and Ame- 
rica, is going to Australia for purpose of describing 


The | the sea-weeds of that country. The field of his re- 


promote 

the means of prevention. What a model-city we shall 

ity! 


The Rennies are doing great things with their disk 


searches is to extend all along the southern coast, from 
Swan River to Sydney. What interesting volumes 
we shall get thereupon after his return! Sir Robert 
Schomburgk reports, that he has visited a loadstone hill 
in Hayti, 600 feet in length and 60 in height, which he 
believes may be turned to account in various ways, 
two of these ways being scientific and commercial. 
of the Amazon,’ 
have formed the subject of a paper read before the 


directed to those little-known regions. Expeditions to 
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i, we obtained, and did full justice to, an excellent repast, exp 
a while our carriage was preparing for our departure. 
¥ Towards six in the morning we reached Naples, our 
i clothes and hair perfectly powdered with ashes and 
, sulphur, and our faces blackened by the smoky 
July 1853. 
4 Ovr usual stream of talk—science, sociology, and 
: literature—has of late been swollen by rumours of | offers less resistance than the ordinary screw, in conse- 
wars; and whether the nations are to go on snarling 
at one another’s heels without ulterior consequences, 
becomes matter for grave consideration, especially for 
3: timid people who do business in the money-market. 
With this exception, matters are following their ordi- 
{ nary course; and those who come to town, for busi- 
ness or pleasure, find enough of either to satisfy the 
4 keenest appetite. If they wish to know how Sar- 
: danapalus looked in his royal city of Nineveh, sur- | 
rounded by bearded guards, long-robed priests, and all | 
the barbaric pomp of Eastern life, set off by gigantic | | 
4 lions and winged bulls, they have only to go to the 
Yi Princess’s Theatre, and the whole will pass before 
} their eyes with such an air of reality, as to make them 
” believe the past has come to life again. Then there is | 
, the Miinner-Gesang Verein, from Cologne—a troop of | 
fourscore voices might be thought to issue but from | 
, one mighty throat, as capable of the echo of a sound as 
af The new bill for the better regulation of cabs and 
z mblic vehicles has become law, and our citizens are 
: back-fares are to be abolished; a ticket, bearing the 
|, nature. Verily the good time has come for the thou- | | 
. sands of nervous people who, when. they go out on | 
business or pleasure, are obliged to call in the aid of a | 
professor of aurigation. There is a new law, too, for | 
punishing brutish husbands, who make kicking and 
thumping cushions of their wives, of which there have 
of late been so many disgraceful instances. 
kickers will now have to pay L.20 for their pastime, or 
submit to six months’ imprisonment. A taste of the | 
steam-engine, and have built a number of vessels on | 
this principle for foreign traders: there are some of 
them running on the Danube, where they make a 
voyage of 1200 miles down the stream in sixty hours. 
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them would be far more beneficial than those 
which have been pursued with such energy in the 
arctic seas. Immense and well-watered territories lie 
there waiting for a discoverer. It is said they will 
not long remain a terra incognita. With this may be 
mentioned the paper read by Mr Hogg to the Royal 
Society of Literature, On Iceland and its Literature, in 
which he shews that Iceland was not, as commonly 
supposed, the Ultima Thule of the Romans. Had it 
been so, he contends, they could hardly have failed to 
discover Greenland and America. In his opinion, the 
Farée Isles formed the extreme of the Roman world in 
this direction. 

In addition to reducing postage to the colonies to a 
uniform rate of sixpence, the postmaster-general pro- 
mises to establish a system of colonial money-orders, 
of which there can be little doubt as to the beneficial 
effects. To the poorer class of emigrants especially, 
who have only small sums to remit, it will prove a 
great convenience, with a saving of expense and in- 
crease of security. The eager rush of emigrants to 
Australia is abating, ship-owners are lowering the rate 
of passage-money ; and in consequence of altered cir- 
cumstances, the promoters of Mr Sidney Herbert’s 
scheme of female emigration do not intend to send out 
any more women free of cost. Those who now wish to 
go must pay L.22. What a proof this fact affords that 
the pinch of poverty has relaxed its severity! It is 
shewing itself in another form in Lancashire and other 
parts of the north, where some thousands of operatives 
have struck for an advance of wages. The Registrar- 
general’s report shews significantly that such disturb- 
ances of the course of labour can have no lasting effect 
of the kind contemplated: 94,416 men and women 
married in the last quarter of 1852, exceeding all former 
matrimonial returns. From 1843 to 1852, the propor- 
tion was 1 in 60 of the population; in the first nine 
months of 1852, it rose to 1 in 57; but in the last three 
months, it reached 1 in 48. The births in the first 
quarter of the present year amounted to 161,598; and 
the deaths to 118,241, the latter being more numerous 
than in any previous corresponding quarters, except in 
the years 1847 and 1848. 

The astronomer-royal has just published his annual 
report to the visitors of the Observatory, in which he 
relates sundry interesting facts. He has held an elec- 
tro-telegraphic intercommunication with Cambridge, 
and satisfactorily determined the longitude of the uni- 
versity. Signals have also been flashed between the 
observatories of Edinburgh and Greenwich with a 
similar result, and wires are now laid to the observatory 
at Oxford, so that our principal star-finding establish- 
ments will soon know whereabouts they stand, and how 
far from each other, to the utmost nicety. With all 
this, the astronomer-royal says he is acquiring the 
experience needful for the more difficult and delicate 
task of determining the longitude between Greenwich 
and Paris. That once accomplished, he will doubtless 
extend his operations to Munich, Vienna, and St 
Petersburg; and the more longitudes he can determine, 
the better will it be for the science of astronomy. The 
submarine wire laid from Orfordness to the outport of 
the Hague, will enable him to confer with the observa- 
tory at Co now that wires are also carried 
across the Great and Little Belts. Mr Airy adds, that 
‘the Admiralty have decided on the erection of a time 
signal-ball at Deal, for the use of the shipping in the 
Downs, to be dropped every day by a galvanic current 
from the Royal Observatory ;’ and that the normal 
clock under his charge ‘sends galvanic signals every 
day along all the principal railways diverging from 
London. It drops 


effects are produced without sensible error of time; 
and,’ he concludes, ‘I cannot but feel a satisfaction in 
thinking that the Royal Observatory is thus quietly 
contributing to the punctuality of business through a 
large portion of this busy country.’ 

Of scientific facts, there is none more important than 
that communicated by Mr Adams to the Royal Society 
at the closing meeting of their session. He has dis- 
covered that the principle of Laplace’s calculation of 
the secular motion of the moon is positively erroneous ; 
and this is a discovery which affects the whole range of 
lunar astronomy, seeing that all the calculations made 
on the assumption that the moon really was in the 
place assigned to her, are wrong. A staff of computers 
will therefore have to be set to work at the Observatory, 
to recompute the lunar observations, avoiding the 
error, which amounts to about seven seconds. We 
shall then have the means of rectifying our Nautical 
Almanac, and of making it more accurate than ever; 
while those astronomers, and they are not a few, who 
have written about ancient eclipses, will have to go 
over their task again, and see what they make of 
it with the new principle. It was said shortly after Mr 
Adams’s discovery of Neptune, that such a man would 
find other great works to do in astronomical science, and 
here we have an invaluable confirmation. 

There is some talk in the city of removing Newgate 
and Bridewell. One large prison a little way out of 
town would certainly be preferable to those two gloomy- 
looking buildings which at present disfigure our best 
thoroughfares, and cover ground that might be more 
worthily occupied. If we are to have many new cabs, 
we shall want more room than ever in our streets. 
The proposal to erect Baron Marochetti’s statue of 
Richard the Lion-hearted as a memorial of the Great 
Exhibition, has excited a good deal of controversy as to 
whether the heroic monarch is the most fitting repre- 
sentative of the kind of heroism which achieved the 
triumph of industry. The upshot will doubtless be, 
that the statue will be erected, and that the grumbling 
will appease itself as best it may. The Lincolnshire 
folk are going to raise a statue of Newton at Grantham; 


+the great philosopher was once a school-boy in that 


town, so his effigy in stone may now very properly 
stand there, to keep his memory alive in the hearts 
of his countrymen, and incite them to high endeavour. 

There is something new in daguerreotypy: it is the 
invention of Mr Mayall, and is intended to produce 
crayon effects in sun-painted pictures. ‘The contrivance 
resembles a fire-screen, the disk of which is adjustable 
to any height. From the centre of this disk a portion 
is cut away, leaving an opening in the form of a 
twelve-rayed star, sufficiently large to admit of the 
light passing through to a portrait. By means of a 
clock-work arrangement, the disk, with its star, is kept 
slowly revolving ; and when placed between the sitter 
and the camera, it repeatedly intercepts all the rays 
passing through, except those in the centre, which are 
intended to be the strongest. The effect is, that the 
tints of the picture are gradually softened off, instead 
of being, as at present, equally intense all over; and 
portraits are obtained, in which the severity so often 
complained of is nearly if not quite overcome. Bein 
made to suit every kind of camera, thts apparatus wi 
be acceptable alike to amateurs and professional artists, 
and it is one of those improvements which prepare the 
way for others. 

Table-turning is still turning a few brains, especially 
among those who hold that seeing is believing. Some 
of the shrewder sort say, that getting into the spirit- 
world appears to be but a doubtful advantage, since the 
spirits have such very clumsy ways of communicating. 
The subject is exciting attention all over Europe; even 
that learned body, the French Académie, have.had to 


consider it, for a M. Seguin sent them a paper detailing 
the experiments made with a small table of walnut- 
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the offices of the Electric Telegraph Company in the 
Strand ; and the correctness of the last of these opera- 
upon the ease of our trait clock. "All ches various | 
upon the case of our transit clock. All these various 
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questions, 


an opinion 


pronounced an 
against the phenomena being other than explicable on 
natural 


; they were carefully con- 


in 
set going; and at the end of two hours it was found 
that clock No. 1 had stopped, and that the pendulum of 
clock No. 2 was swinging 2 degrees beyond its normal 
distance. No. 2 was thereupon stopped, and No. 1 
set going again; but in twenty minutes No. 2 began 
to go of itself, and No. 1 again stopped, after the other 
as before, overswung its proper arc. Every time 

the experiment was the same result followed, and 
too often to admit of doubt. When, by the insertion 
of a wedge at the bottom of the case, one of the clocks 
was prevented bearing against the rail, no influence 
; but on placing a strip of wood horizontally 

ween the two cases, and renewing the connection 
by this slight means, the movement of one pendulum 
invariably set the other going. The explanation is, 
that the vibration produced an almost imperceptible 
movement in the whole case, which was transmitted 
from one to the other. ‘There was no need to dwell on 
the facts, said M. Arago in conclusion, as his ‘sole 
object was only to shew that there already existed 
in science instances of communication of movement 
analogous to those which the turning-tables have lately 
presented, and which require for their elucidation none 
of those mysterious influences assumed in accounting 
for them.’ 


licote, a 
placed two clocks against a wall, both bearing on the 
same feet apart 


A DISH OF WOLF. 
yy comfortable in the willows* 
river, and, under a bank to windward, with a 
sheltered by walls of snow 


is to 
saw him eathg 
disarmed me of my prejudices against wolf-meat, 
fine, I feasted on the fat ribs, which proved most 
palatable, and certainly very superior to lean venison. My 
companion laughed at observing me completely conquer 


THE POE@’S MISSION. 
BY MARIE J. EWEN. 


Wnuar is the Poet’s noblest work? To sing 
Of Nature’s glories, light, and birds and flowers, 
Of star-gemmed eves, of fair bright skies ?—To swing 
A perfumed censer o’er this earth of ours ; 
To wreath the world with beauty’s magic zone ? 
Not this—not this alone ! 


To catch the spirit-murmurs of the sea, 

The low, sweet whisper of the forest airs ; 

To pour them forth in one wild melody, 

A grander, softer chant by far than theirs, 

All feeling linked to music’s trancing tone? 
Not this—not this alone! 


More high and noble still I deem to be 
The Poet's work; with his rapt soul, clear eyes, 
His ‘ thoughts that wander through eternity ;’ 
His proud aspirings, world-wide sympathies, 
His burden and his wo, his raptures, tears— 

His doubtings and his fears. 


*Tis his to bear a message from high Heaven, 

To flash God’s sunlight o’er the minds of men; 

To sheath in burning words fair thoughts, God-given, 

Till Earth awake to beauty—truth again ; 

To point with Faith’s firm finger to the skies : 
‘Henceforth, thou sleeper, rise !’ 


To scatter seeds of precious worth; to shout 
In high appeal against the powers of wrong ; 
To tinge with golden light the clouds of doubt ; 
To ‘raise the weak, to animate the strong ;’ 
To seal all souls with Love’s pure signet-kiss : 
The Poet’s work is this! 


TO STOP A RUNAWAY HORSE. 

A correspondent of the Boston Transcript, who has seen 
a mode adopted in M and St Petersburg, gives the 
following plan :—‘ Around the horse’s neck, near the neck- 
strap, is placed a cord in a running-knot. To this slip-noose 
is attached a pair of reins—on gentlemen’s horses generally 
of silk cord, about the size of a pipe-stem—which always 
lie thrown over the dash-board, ready to be seized at once. 
When a horse starts and becomes unruly, the gentleman 
takes up this cord and tightens the horse’s throat so that 
he cannot breathe. The most furious horse stops almost 
instantly, but he will not fall or kick. I have seen many 
i reins upon high-spirited horses even in common city 


REPOSITORY OF TRACTS. 

Inquiries have been made by various persons, whether the cheap 
publication lately d, under the title of CUAMBERS'S 
REPOSITORY ov INSTRUCTIVE ayo AMUSING TRACTS, 
is a re-issue of the Miscettayy or Tracrs, published a few years 
ago. It therefore becomes necessary to state, that the Rerositony 
is an entirely new work; it resembles the Misce.Layy only in size 
and price; the matter is new, and prepared on purpose. A 
Number appears every week, a Part every month, and a Volume, 
neatly done up for the pocket, at the end of every two months. 
Five volumes (1s, each) have now appeared. 

Parts IX. and X. just issued, price 5d. each. 


The Twentieth Volume of CHAMBERS'S POCKET 
MISCELLANY, price 6d., is now published. Of this work, 
designed as a Literary Companion for the Railway, the Fireside, 
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A wood. When once set agoing, it could not be stopped 
4 rose again at word of command, answered ‘ 
gt told people’s ages ; indeed, it set all the laws of proba- 
s bility and of gravitation at defiance. On presenting 
- this r to his confréres, M. Arago, the sagacious 
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2 my scruples, and detach a couple more ribs off the savoury ; Too 
forequarter then hissing at the fire. We certainly enjoyed the 
, worse the strange food with which it had been asto- | twe 
nished.— Palliser’s Rambles. | cle! 
PORTRAIT OF A CI-DEVANT JEUNE HOMME. | the 
Young and well-looking persons are too well satisfied with | the 
what nature has done for them, to have many pictorial | chy 
eares and fears; the artist finds his greatest difficulty with | an. 
those of maturer age, who are passing the meridian, or | yar 
have just crossed the line, and are thus tacitly admonished | 
ef gene for the read of Be. This the | 
y Bush, a volume appears every month, and may be had 
he imagines he has something to and commences a 
revision of the lines of the face, with such modifications | "Edinburgh. Also sold Uy Amen Corner, Landon. || 
and omissions of all that is rigid or square, as to effect Ne Street, and | 
agreeable betw. Street, n. — Advertisements 
the sitter look like an old Par are requested 10 thee ch icholan | 
Facts and Faces. Z ing their insertion meat be mate. 


